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INVERSION OF THE PRISON EPISODES IN THE 
POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ 


HE Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez is the product of three centuries 
of telling and retelling and, like all late epic poems, has under- 
gone so great an evolution that it bears little witness to the historical 
facts that underlie it. In no way does it match the Poema de Mto 
Cid in vigor, in epic sweep, in the feeling of heroic accomplishment or 
character or in adherence to fact. For these and other reasons it 
has been given relatively little attention by scholars. It is unfor- 
tunate that this is so, for in the thirteenth century version, which is 
the only one that has survived, it is an extremely rich field for the 
study of the processes concerning the development of historical 
material into epic fiction. 

Those who summarily reject the poem because of its obvious 
faults lose sight of its course of evolution, of the poet and his learning 
and objectives. He is not wholly to blame for the anachronisms, 
the anti-historical and extra-historical portions of his work, for he 
took the contemporary legends available to him and put them 
together into a connected whole according to his best understanding 
and his purposes. What he had to work with was itself the product 
of three hundred years of development away from historical facts 
that were beyond his ability to verify. Moreover, he was writing 
literature with a particular goal in mind and not a chronicle of the 
life of the famous count who first set Castile on its way to independ- 
ence from Leon on the west and prevented Navarre from engulfing 
it on the east. The prison episodes in the poem are probably the 
best example of the process of evolution away from historicity and 
are also the starting point for a considerable portion of the work. 
Leaving aside the literary embellishments which have been added 
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to the accounts of the two imprisonments,' it is with the inversion 
of the two historical incarcerations of Ferndn Gonzdlez that this 
article well be concerned. 

The late thirteenth century legends as incorporated into the 
poem tell of two jailings. One occurred at the hands of Garcia 
Sanchez, King of Navarre, and the other at the hands of Sancho I 
of Leon, commonly known as Sancho Ordéjfiez. The early Latin 
chronicles agree with the first but not with the second. Let us 
consider them in turn. 

According to the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez the first imprison- 
ment occurred when the count was tricked into appearing with only 
five men for an interview with Garcia Sdnchez to discuss the terms 
for marriage with Sancha, sister of the Navarrese king. The latter 
came with thirty-five attendants, seized the count and jailed him 
at Castroviejo. Later, a count of Lombardy went to see him in his 
cell, then spoke to Sancha and persuaded her to visit the count. 
She did so and released the victim on his promise to marry her. 

The Navarrese imprisonment is first mentioned in the Anales 
compostelanos less than forty years after the event. They laconically 
report that Ferndin Gonzdlez was seized with his sons at Aconia 
[sic] by king Garcfa. By 1160, two hundred years after the 
occurrence, legend had developed to the point where the Crénica 
leonesa or najerense, as Menéndez Pidal prefers to call it, gives much 
the same account as the poem. It states that the count was seized 
with his sons at Ciruefia by Garcia Sdnchez who jailed him at 
Pamplona, Tobfa and Clavijo. There he was visited by Sancha, 
sister of the king, without his knowledge. She had previously 
been the wife of Emperor Ordofio II of Le6n and of Count Alvaro 
Haramelliz. She freed Ferndn Gonzalez on his promise to marry 
her.? 

Georges Cirot has studied in detail these two accounts of the 
Navarrese episode. He found, from a document that named her 
as Sanctia Sanctionis, that Sancha was indeed the sister of Garcia 


! Ramén Menéndez Pidal has pointed out the probable sources of several of 
them. See his “Notas para el Romancero de Ferndn Gonzdlez” in Homenaje a 
Menéndez y Pelayo, ed. Juan Valera (Madrid, 1899), p. 464 and note 2, p. 472 
and note 2. 

? Justo Pérez de Urbel, Historia del Condado de Castilla (Madrid, 1945), II, 
570 and note 42. The Anales compostelanos state for the year 960 that “fuit 
captus comes Ferdinandus Gonsalvi et filii eius in Aconia [sic] a rege Garcia et 
transmisit illos in Pampilis’” (Espaiia sagrada, XXIII, 32). The Najerense ac- 
count is in Lib. II, par. 71. 
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Sanchez and that she had been the wife of Ordofio II and of Alvaro 
Haramelliz before marrying Fernén Gonzdlez. From a document 
of 941 in which four sons and a daughter of the count and Sancha 
are named, Cirot concludes that in 960, when the Navarrese jailing 
took place, the grown sons could have accompanied their father to 
the interview as stated in the Najerense. Since Castroviejo, Tobia 
and Clavijo are only a few miles apart, there must have grown up 
a local tradition as to the event with the exact location of the jail 
subject to variation. Since the count was separated from his men 
(or sons), all three sites may have been involved. Cirot raises two 
objections. He says that the account of the Najerense cannot be 
accepted unless the jailing be advanced twenty-five years (because 
there is documentary evidence showing that Ferndn Gonzdlez and 
Sancha were already married in 931), and unless the sons then be 
dropped from the incident. He adds, “‘C’est beaucoup demander.”’* 
We shall return to Cirot’s objections later. At any rate, chronicle 
and poem agree in broad outline and numerous details as to the 
Navarrese jailing which is recorded even in a Moorish history. 

It is otherwise, however, with the Leonese imprisonment, which 
is missing from the end of the poem. The prose version of the 
Primera crénica general is generally supposed to contain the last few 
episodes of the original versification. In it we read that Sancho I 
summoned Fernén Gonzdlez to Cortes under penalty of forfeiting 
his county, and there accused him of trying to take lands away from 
the crown and of being in revolt. The count heatedly protested his 
innocence and the justice of his conduct, whereupon Sancho had the 
Castilian cast into jail. Sancha, now the wife of the count, heard 
of her husband’s plight, went to Leon dressed as a pilgrim on her 
way to Compostela and secured the king’s permission to visit the 
prisoner. In the cell, she exchanged clothes with the latter and 
had him escape in her place. Apprised of the situation, Sancho 
angrily summoned Sancha but eventually forgave her.‘ 

Outside the poem, it is the Crénica de Sampiro of the early 


* Georges Cirot, “La Chronique Léonaise” and “Fernén Gonzdlez dans la 
Chronique Léonaise,” Bulletin Hispanique, XIII (1911) and XXIII-XXIV (1921- 
1922). XIII, 416 states “qui prius ordonii regis legiofi postea comitis albari 
harrameliz extiterat uxor.”” In XXIII, 277, Cirot says “En fait, pour l’auteur 
des Généalogies, cette Dofia Sancha fut la femme d’Ordofio II, et non d’Ordofio 
III. Au premier roi il donne le titre d’imperator: au second, celui de rez. I] 
suivait sans doute un usage ou une tradition.” See p. 277-279. 

‘ Primera crénica general, ed. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, NBAE, V, 418 ff. 
Hereafter called PCG. 
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eleventh century that first mentions a Leonese imprisonment. It 
places the event in the reign of Ramiro II, father of Sancho I. It 
states that Ramiro seized and jailed Ferndn Gonzdlez and Diego 
Nifiez for exercising “tyrannidem,”’ that is, for illegal and unauthor- 
ized rule over a state, and for preparing war. Later, after swearing 
fealty to the king, they were released. The Silense follows the 
account of Sampiro, and the Najerense differs only in adding that 
both men were stripped of their possessions.’ There is no mention 
in these histories of an incarceration under Sancho I. 

The testimony of Sampiro has been questioned by some scholars 
who have preferred to accept the Leonese imprisonment as occurring 
under Sancho rather than under his father. Recently, however, 
Fray Justo Pérez de Urbel has advanced arguments to support 
Sampiro. By studying all documents in which the name of Ferndn 
Gonzdlez appears, he has brought together a great amount of 
hitherto unknown biographical material concerning the count. 
The customary formula for closing a document in territory lying 
under the control of the Castilian ran much as follows, “Ramiro 
ruling in Leon and Ferndn Gonzalez count in Castile.” On several 
occasions from 935 on, all mention of the king is dropped and the 
formula even becomes, “Ferndn Gonzdlez count by the grace of 
God” or “‘by the will of God,” showing that the unruly brother-in- 
law of the king was trying to shake off the feudal yoke that held 
him subject to Le6n. For a short while in 941 we find, “Ramiro 
king in Le6n and under his rule Ferndén Gonzalez count in Castile.” 
This submission did not last overly long for in 943 the count tried 
to expand westward into the territory lying between Leén and 
Castile. He was checked by Ramiro who appointed Assur Ferndn- 
dez as count of Monzén in the area in question. In November 
943, Assur was signing as count of Castile and by May of the next 
year the region was sufficiently under his control to allow young 
Prince Sancho to come to Burgos to represent in his person the 
authority of Ramiro II. At this time, and this is of the highest 
significance, the signature of Ferndn Gonzdlez, which had stood 


5 Cirot, Bull. Hisp., XIII, 414. (Najerense, Lib. II, par. 69.) The text of 
the Najerense is edited by Cirot in such a way as to show the portions of the 
Sampiro and the Silense which are incorporated into it. Justo Pérez de Urbel 
(see note 6, below) shows that the Diago Nunnez who was jailed along with 
Ferndén Gonzdlez by Ramiro II was a Diego Mufioz, count of Saldafia and “‘con- 
suegro” of the Castilian. Acting in concert, the two moved into the Monzén 
area, one from the north and the other from the east. 
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just under that of Ramiro and at the head of the list of nobles in 
royal documents, now disappears for a period of months. It even 
disappears from Castilian documents. In 945 it reappears, but 
its position below that of Assur Fernandez gives eloquent witness 
to the fall of the man. Later Ferndn Gonzdlez again signs as count 
of Castile, and at the same time the names of Assur Fernandez and 
of Prince Sancho vanish from sight. It must have been at about 
this time that peace was re-established between Ramiro and 
Fernén, who as good brothers-in-law cemented their good will by 
marrying Prince Ordofio to Urraca, daughter of Ferndn and Sancha. 

These facts, Pérez de Urbel argues, prove the veracity of the 
Samptro account and show that the count really was jailed under 
Ramiro II. This means that in point of historical fact the Leonese 
imprisonment did precede that of Navarre and that the legends of 
the count, including the poem, transferred the event to a period 
twenty years and three kings later. He explains the transfer as 
follows. Early juglares knew that Ferndn Gonzdlez had a wife 
named Sancha; he married a woman who freed him from jail in 
Castroviejo; a woman already his wife helped him escape from jail 
in Leén. In the course of succeeding generations later juglares lost 
sight of the fact that the count had remarried after Sancha’s death. 
Therefore, for them, the Navarrese imprisonment had to precede 
that of Leén.’ 

At this point it is necessary to discuss the identity of the two 
wives. The poem names only one and makes her the sister of 
Garcia Sdnchez, whereas the Primera crénica general, likewise 
naming only one, makes her the daughter of the Navarrese king. 
It is clear that there were two traditions. As previously stated, it 
is known from documents that Ferndn Gonzalez had married 
Sancha, sister of Garcia, in 931 or thereabouts and that she had 
formerly been the wife of Ordofio II and of Alvaro Haramelliz. By 
941 Ferndn and Sancha had four sons and a daughter whose names 
appear in a document of that year. Sancha died near the end of 


* Justo Pérez de Urbel, Vida de Ferndn Gonzdlez (Madrid, 1943). This biog- 
raphy with one important change as to the importance of the count’s second wife 
is incorporated into Pérez’s Historia del Condado de Castilla. For his discussion 
of the relations between Ramiro II and Ferndn Gonzalez, see Historia, I, 415-463. 
For supporting documents, see Historia, III, Nos. 163, 191, 192. 

7 Justo Pérez de Urbel, “Las mujeres en la gesta y en la vida de Ferndn 
Gonzdlez,” Investigacién y Progreso [Madrid], Afio XV, nim. 7-8 (julio-agosto 
1944), p. 201. 
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959 when her name disappears after a last signing on September 4. 
The count was then in a position to remarry. He was at that time 
beset by Le6én, Navarre and the Moors. A new alliance with 
Navarre would renew the political ties broken by Sancha’s death 
and would relieve the pressure on Castile’s eastern flank. No 
wonder the poem says, “Quando oyeron las gentes d’aqueste 
casamiento,/todos tenian que era muy buen ayuntamie[n |to,/que 
seria de la paz carrera e gimie[n |to”’ (581abc). 

Who was the Navarrese princess who served to bait the trap in 
which the count was caught? It is known that his second wife 
was named Urraca. Férez de Urbel shows that in Navarrese 
documents the name of an Urraca appears with that of her father, 
Garcia Sdnchez, until 961. Then an Urraca signs as wife of 
Fernin Gonzdlez until his death in 970. Thereupon, in 971 and 
later, the original Urraca reappears in Navarrese signatures. 
Pérez de Urbel believes that the two Urracas are one and the same 
woman and that the account of the poem as to the offer of marriage 
used as a trap was indeed based on fact.® 

If Pérez is correct in thus identifying the count’s second wife, 
he has successfully explained how Ferndn Gonzalez was caught at 
Ciruefia and also how the double tradition originated that the 
Castilian was married to the sister and to the daughter of Garcia 
Sanchez. It is impossible now, a thousand years after the hero’s 
life, to determine whether legend lost sight of the second marriage 
or whether juglares intentionally combined the two women into one 
for the purpose of simplification of their narrative. Once this step 
was taken, whatever the reason, it became necessary to invert the 
prison episodes. The first freeing had to be by the woman whom 
the count promised to marry and the second by the woman who 
already was his wife. 

Pérez’s theory of inversion satisfactorily disposes of Cirot’s 
two objections: that the Najerense account cannot be accepted 
unless the Navarrese imprisonment be advanced twenty-five years 
and the sons then be dropped. It is the Leonese jailing that must 
be advanced twenty years from 965 to 944 or 945, and the sons may 
well have been with their father when he was captured. By the 
time the Najerense was finished, about 1160, the two women had 
been combined and the two episodes were partially fused. Inversion 


® Pérez’s identification of the two women is convincing, although, as he admits, 
it is not definitive. Historia, II, 581-583. 
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of the imprisonments had not yet taken place, for the Najerense 
still gives the Leonese incarceration as under Ramiro II, without 
mentioning such an occurrence under Sancho I. A century later 
when our poem was written, inversion of the two jailings had 
entered tradition and the Leonese episode had been shifted from 
Ramiro II to Sancho I. 

Pérez’s theory of inversion is plausible, carries the weight of 
considerable documentary evidence to support a carefully reasoned 
argument and explains motives for the two jailing as well as their 
evolution away from fact. It would have to remain theory, 
however, if there were no other source of proof for it. There is 
such proof in the poem itself and in the Primera crénica general, 
carried over from earlier stages of legends about the count. It has 
often been noted that the cuaderna via in which this work is cast 
cannot hide the vigor and spirit of the earlier juglares. We find 
many of the epithets so popular with former singers of epic exploits. 
The audience is directly addressed and called upon to listen to some 
exciting bit. Some writers believe that they have found traces of 
assonance in the prosification of the poem. By searching deeper 
and subjecting pertinent passages to a critical analysis, it is possible 
to uncover portions which were carried over from previous versions 
of the legends. It is easy to see that the poet did not understand the 
full story of the count, for certain verses and whole stanzas do not 
ring true or seem out of place in the thirteenth century retelling. 
When read with the idea that inversion has taken place, these lines 
take on a meaning and a naturalness that confirm the belief that 
medieval epic materials of Spain were originally based on fact. 
We shall now consider these passages. 

In the poem itself the first matter to consider is the prediction of 
the hermit at the beginning of the career of Ferndn Gonzalez, to the 
effect that the count would be jailed twice. Early juglares knew 
that the Castilian had indeed been imprisoned on two occasions and 
they recorded the events accordingly. At some point in the 
evolution of the legendary materials, these incarcerations were 
wrapped in the aura of prophecy that was carried over to the 
thirteenth century version. We read that Ferndn Gonzdlez came to 
the interview accompanied by the stipulated five men. Garcia 
treacherously appeared with thirty-five attendants and the count 
knew that he had been tricked. There flashed through his mind the 
scene in the hermitage. He could again hear the words of the 


a VY 'S oF See 
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hermit, ‘‘Dos veces seras preso crey me syn[es |] dudanca” (238d). 
Once before he had been put into jail by Ramiro II, but in the 
fifteen years since then he, Ferndn Gonzalez, had made and unmade 
kings, had set aside his ruler’s treaty with the Moors and had dealt 
with the latter on his own terms.’ Long since had he discounted 
the possibility of a second capture, but now it was coming true, 
and he cried out in bitterness, “lo que me dixol’ monje, en ello so 
caydo”’ (586d). This line is correctly placed in the Navarrese episode, 
but it does not ring true. When would a prophecy of two jailings 
be coming true? Only on the occasion of the second. And so it 
was in the earlier versions of the legend. If the line is to assume its 
full sense and take on its original naturalness it must be restored to 
its rightful place in the second jailing of the count. Early juglares 
knew that the capture at Ciruefia was not the first, but our poet of 
the thirteenth century no longer knew it and he carried over from 
previous tradition this reference to the hermit’s prophecy in a way 
that lets one see how he misapplied it. It may or may not be of 
significance that the Primera crénica general, in its prosification of 
the poem’s supposedly lost ending, merely records that Ferndn 
Gonzalez was cast into jail, with no mention of the prediction of the 
hermit. This is, of course, because early versions of the Leonese 
imprisonment made it the first and the hermit’s prophecy was in no 
way a part of that incident.” 

The next matter to consider is the identity of the Navarrese 
princess who freed Ferndin Gonzdlez from Castroviejo. After 
talking with the prisoner, the count of Lombardy “demando la 
donzella por qui fuera cuntido,/commo el conde ouiera [a ser | della 
marydo./Mostraron gela luego la fermosa donzella” (614cd, 615a). 
It is clear from these lines that the tradition which the thirteenth 
century poet was following held the princess to be a maiden, 
donzella, and that she was not previously married. Therefore, she 
was not the woman who, according to the Najerense and its appended 
genealogies, had married Ordofio II and Alvaro Haramelliz before 
wedding Ferndn Gonzdlez. And it was known to the early juglares 
whose tradition our poet was following that Sancha, the count’s 

® As leader of a coalition of Leonese and Castilian nobles, Ferndn Gonzalez 
had forced the flight of Sancho I in 957 and had then put Ordofio IV (el malo) 
on the throne. See Cirot, Bull. Hisp., XIII, 416. (Najerense, Lib. II, par. 71.) 
For the unwillingness of the count to accept Ordofio III’s peace terms with the 
Moors see Pérez, Historia, II, 525 and note, which refers to confirmation in 


Moorish histories. 
” PCG, Chap. 717, p. 420. 
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wife, was the widow of an emperor and of a nobleman, for in the 
poem the Lombardian says to the donzella, “Si tu eres de sentydo 
esto es lo mejor:/sy tu nunca ovyste de caballero amor,/mas deves 
amar este que non enperador,/non ha omne en el mundo de sus 
armas mejor’ (621). Note well the enperador and the caballero 
which apply properly to the first two husbands. The Primera 
crénica general, prosifying these lines, says, “Et si tu as en ti seso 0 
amaste a algun cavallero en alguna sazon, mucho mas deves amar a 
este ca non a emperador nin cavallero en tod el mundo tan bueno 
como este.””"! These words are not pure chance. Where then did 
they come from? The answer is that they are taken from a previous 
telling of the legends in which the first marriage of Sancha is 
recounted. They are entirely appropriate as an argument in 931 
to convince Sancha that she has nothing to lose in accepting Ferndn 
Gonzdlez as her third husband. She was a princess of Navarre who 
had been the wife of an emperor and then of a count of Alava at a 
time when Alava was far stronger, larger and more important than 
Castile. Appropriate to an incident of 931, the wording is out of 
place in an account dealing with 960, for Sancha had disappeared 
after September 4, 959 and must be presumed dead in 960. Finally, 
the proposal of marriage to a Navarrese princess who is a donzella 
has nothing to do with the “emperador nin cavallero.”’ It is 
obvious that at some point in the evolution of the legend the two 
women were fused into one whom the poets called Sancha and that 
references to both were erroneously combined. The name of 
Sancha having been given to the heroine of the Castroviejo escape, 
it was necessary that the Navarrese imprisonment be made the first. 
Ferndn Gonzdlez married the woman who freed him from Castro- 
viejo and was released from the jail in Leén by a woman who was 
already his wife. With the fusion of the two women into one, 
inversion was inevitable. 

The arguments so far advanced to support the theory of evolu- 
tion have been directed to showing that the first imprisonment of 
the poem was originally the second. It remains to show that the 
second incarceration was the first in earlier versions. Because it 
preserves the substance of the lost ending of the poem, we are 
forced to turn to the Primera crénica general.” 


" PCG, p. 412. 

2 PCG, Chaps. 717-719, pp. 418 ff. It is interesting to note that the PCG 
carries the account of the jailing under Ramiro II as well as the one which legend 
transferred to Sancho I. See Chap. 697, pp. 399-400. 
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In this chronicle we find the traditional account. When after 
the escape Sancha is brought before the irate King, she says to him 
that she had counted on his restraint or self-control, mesura, and 
that as she is the daughter of a king and the wife of a great man she 
will be treated as befits her rank. Then she adds most curiously, 
“. . . et vos non querades fazer contra mi cosa desguisada, ca gran 
debdo e con vuestros hijos, et en mi deshondra grand parte auredes 
vos.”” What did she mean? The answer centers around the word 
debdo-deudo. The meaning which applies here is that of relationship 
or parentesco. 

If we follow the tradition of the poem, she was Sancha, aunt of 
Sancho I through her sister, Queen Urraca. Sancho’s children 
were therefore her great-nephews and great-nieces, certainly not a 
close relationship, not a gran parentesco. Punishment of Sancha 
by Sancho, her nephew, would reflect on him to a certain extent. 
But, unfortunately for this relationship, Sancha died at the end of 
959 and this scene is of 965 according to the Primera crénica general. 

If we keep Sancho I as king and change the wife to the Navarrese 
Urraca as proposed by Pérez de Urbel, we are faced with an equally 
tenuous relationship. In this case Sancho is cousin of Urraca who 
is then second-cousin of his children, certainly no closer a tie than 
in the preceding case. Punishment will reflect on him to much 
the same degree as above. But, and this is not conclusive, histories 
and chronicles record only one child of Sancho I, and the statement 
refers to children, hijos, in the plural. 

If, however, we follow the order of events as given in the Latin 
chronicles and place the Leonese imprisonment under Ramiro II, 
the woman in question as wife of Ferndn Gonzalez in 944 or 945 is 
Sancha, daughter of the late King Sancho Garcés of Navarre and 
sister of the monarch Garcia Sanchez. She is sister-in-law of 
Ramiro II. She is aunt of Prince Sancho and of Princess Elvira, 
as close a relationship as is possible outside the circle of the royal 
family itself. It is likely that Queen Urraca had stood as godmother, 
padrina, at the baptism of her niece and namesake Urraca, daughter 
of Ferndn and Sancha. And it is equally probable that Sancha was 
god-mother of her tocayo Prince Sancho and of his royal sister 
Elvira. This latter relationship would suggest for debdo another 
meaning, that of duty of obligation arising from a promise, as defined 
by Menéndez Pidal in his vocabulary to the Cid. Punishment by 
the king against his sister-in-law, the aunt and probably the god- 
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mother of his children, hijos, historically true in the plural, would 
reflect strongly on him, making him share greatly in the dishonor to 
her. The real meaning of the statement by Sancha becomes clear 
and takes on its intended significance only when the Leonese 
episode is placed under Ramiro II where it belongs. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that careful study and analysis of 
early Latin chronicles, documents referring to the life of the count 
and the poem based on legendary materials about him, all combine 
to show that evolution of those materials inverted the prison 
episodes. When viewed in the light of inversion, passages that are 
awkward or strained take on naturalness and real significance and 
prove once again that Spanish epic materials were at one time 
based on historical fact. 

J. P. KELLER 

Central Washington College of Education 

Ellensburg, Washington 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CELESTINA 


N recent years some interesting articles on the Celestina have 
appeared in various journals;' all deal with the problem of time 
in the Celestina, and with others closely related to it. For instance, 
what is the proper interpretation of the sudden change in Melibea 
from the conventional manners of innocence to a mad greed for love? 
What is the explanation for the apparently grotesque character of 
the hero? Why do Calisto’s servants laugh at him, why should his 
death be presented as ignoble—after all a fall from a ladder smacks 
of clowns and slapstick? Are Celestina’s incantations to be viewed 
as so much embroidery, as some critics think, or should they be 
given great weight in assessing Melibea’s character and conduct? 
Finally, and this last problem is really the fundamental one, why 
does Calisto find it necessary to employ Celestina at all? 

It has been suggested that Calisto’s clandestine affair with 
Melibea lacks conviction because there is no ascertainable reason 
for it—it was open to him to propose himself to Pleberio as a suitor 
for her hand. Such a view is, I think, too modern to be applicable 
to a work of fiction published before the appearance of the Courtier 
or of the Dialoghi d’ Amore; it takes no account of changing manners, 
outworn conventions, or of a radical change in our whole attitude to 
life. Further, it appears to rest on the assumption that, when 
Melibea snubbed Calisto, it was with the intention of hooking him 
well and truly; there is at least as much evidence pointing to the 
opposite conclusion. Once this latter premiss is admitted it follows 
that Calisto would have little hope of arousing in her a reciprocal 
passion, in which case an approach to her parents would not have 
provided a solution. What he needed was for Melibea to love him, 
not necessarily tomarry him. Even when we have given due weight 
to her denial of him there still remain a number of problems which 
need explanation. For this we shall have to look at the literary and 
other conventions in vogue at the end of the fifteenth century in 
Spain: in them are to be found a satisfactory explanation of much 


1 Stephen Gilman, “El tiempo y el género literario en la Celestina,” RFH, 
VII (1945), 147-159. Rachel Frank, “Four Paradoxes in the Celestina,” RR, 
XXXVIII (1947), 53-68. Manuel J. Asensio, “El tiempo en la Celestina,” HR, 
XX (1952), 28-43. 
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that seems anomalous to the modern reader, who, misled by the 
author’s profound knowledge of the human heart, and his extraor- 
dinary skill in portraying character, falls into the trap of judging 
the work as though it were a contemporary novel. The plain fact 
is that the characters in the Celestina have much more in common 
with figures like Don Melén de la Huerta and Dofia Endrina in the 
Libro de Buen Amor, with the heroes and heroines of the Romances 
of Chivalry, and with Euryalus and Lucretia in the De Duobus 
Amantibus, than with those of the Pastoral Novels, Cervantes’ tales, 
Lope’s Dorotea, or Castillo Sol6rzano’s short stories. Even these 
works, so characteristic of the Spanish Golden Age, owe much more 
than is commonly supposed to medieval modes of thought. For 
this reason it will be profitable to look a little more closely at the view 
of love expressed in Spanish fiction before the era of Castiglione and 
Le6n Hebreo. 

It is often true that, when there appears to be no logical reason 
for some incident in a novel or a play, the explanation for it lies in 
a now forgotten code of manners or literary convention. The case 
of Calisto’s employment of Celestina is one in point. The reader 
feels that it is logical, yet cannot understand the premisses on which 
the logical argument rests. Our best approach is by analogy. The 
kind of love depicted in the Amadis bears a strong resemblance to 
the passionate love of Calisto for Melibea; it is, in fact, the same 
passionate love, that loco amor, which Juan Ruiz examined so 
minutely, even if his conclusions are ambiguous; it is an emotion 
which, smothering every other consideration in the lover, ends by 
destroying him if it be not satisfied. 

Amadis’ father and mother, Perién and Elisena, were the victims 
of an overwhelming, mutual passion which sprang up fully grown all 
in a moment. Through the medium of a go-between? they suc- 
ceeded in satisfying their desires in secret, and of this union Amadis 
was the offspring—born in secret, and conveyed away in secret. 
The marriage between them only occurred long after the birth of 
their son. Amadis’ passion for Oriana was also clandestine; their 
reciprocal passion is couched much more in terms of the fatal love 
of Tristan and Iseult than as a study of matrimonial happiness. 

? The function of the go-between is of course to contrive meetings for the 
lovers, arranging matters so that they may consummate their union. This is 
what Euryalus employs the old hag to do in the De Duobus Amantibus; it is what 


the maid does in Amadis. Celestina belongs to this tradition, but of course she 
is much more than a mere contriver of ways and means. 
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The whole force and glamour of love as portrayed in the Amadis 
derives from the fact that it is secret, and that its sole aim is—not 
the selfless devotion of the lover to the beloved, as the reader might 
at first infer, but the enjoyment of its own fulfilment. There is, 
indeed, reason to think that the version we have at present of the 
Amadis has altered certain incidents in the plot so as to bring them 
into line with the ideas prevalent at the court of the Catholic 
Kings—for instance the secret marriage between Oriana and Amadis. 
Although their love was made presentable, so to speak, owing to 
the solemn promise before God which the lovers make before they 
consummate their union, the passion remains, essentially, extra- 
marital rather than a pattern of romantic love whose aim is marriage. 
It is Galaor, whose many love affairs remind us a little of Don Juan, 
who is more logically portrayed than Amadis, for he does not settle 
down to one partner until a marriage is arranged for him right at the 
end of this exceedingly lengthy book. The secret marriage, de- 
signed to whitewash the irresponsible behaviour of such paragons 
as Amadis, has all the appearance of a late addition to an age-old 
story remodelled and brought up to date to fit in with the social 
ideals of a period which demanded exacting standards of conduct in 
its heroes. The clandestine passion of Amadis for Oriana is por- 
trayed as the emotional attitude of the perfect lover, whose devotion 
to his beloved and the services undertaken in her name earn him 
her love; their reciprocal passion must have been intended as the 
expression of their excelling in constancy to one lover—the tie of 
matrimony only clouds the issue. The testing of lovers on the 
Insula Firme seems to have been designed originally to extol Amadifs 
and Oriana for their long constancy to each other, in spite of their 
freedom to take other loves. The fact that, in the version we now 
have, they are represented as bound to each other by private vows 
seems to indicate a change in the outlook of polite society. 

Indeed, it is difficult to reconcile the secret marriage of Amadfs 
to Oriana, their passionate love, and the traditional view that passion 
in the relations between husband and wife was sinful. The essence 
of love, as it is presented to us by André le Chapelain, is that it is 
extra-marital. No one can have read the code of 31 rules for the 
conduct of love without a growing sense of bewilderment at its 
sophistication and its looking-glass qualities. ‘“‘Marriage is no ex- 
cuse for not loving,”’ for instance,—outside wedlock of course. The 
whole climate of the world of passions is at once familiar and 
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strange; we admire the subtlety that makes so sure an analysis of 
love, and are confused by the alien standards of behaviour in which 
these passicns flourished. 

Since the acts of love between husband and wife were performed 
in duty between the two parties, passionate love between them came 
to be considered as so inappropriate that it was actually regarded 
as sinful. Medieval fear of the senses, and a laudable desire to 
raise man above the animal kingdom in this respect lie at the bottom 
of this curious conception of love. But when we consider the rela- 
tionship between Amadis and Oriana we can see that the attempt 
to make them respectable by portraying them as secretly married 
has made them into very full-blooded sinners, for, after their secret 
marriage, they continue to entertain for each other a passion ren- 
dered sinful by the very fact of their marriage. It is a curious 
incongruity whose explanation lies, I believe, in an attempt to make 
amorality respectable—a fruitless effort, whose consequence has 
been, as usual in these cases, to render the whole situation inartistic.* 

For marriage, apparently, had nothing to do with the nature of 
the emotions of the two parties concerned in the contract. Matri- 
mony was concerned far more with questions of interests, such as 
the profitable alignment of property, the alliance of two great 
houses, the merging of fortunes, the termination of a feud. It was 
not until the young girl had been initiated by marriage into the 
secrets of love that she became interesting to the lover; too much 
risk attached to the pursuit of an inexperienced girl to make such a 
situation common, at any rate in Literature. Dofia Endrina, it will 
be remembered, was a widow; Iseult is married to King Mark; 
Lucretia also has a husband. Passionate love existed, of course, 
as it has always done, and no doubt many young girls found them- 
selves the prey of it, but in Literature, innocent girls were not con- 
sidered suitable heroines for a violent love-affair. One of the 
startling innovations in the Celestina is that it depicts a well brought 
up and conventional girl without experience of love, whose defenses 
are broken down and whose innocence is corrupted through the 
power of love. But there is one fact which modern readers are apt 
to forget, since our actual code of morality, as well as the code of 
manners depicted in our works of fiction, has altered radically since 


* Cf. Justina Ruiz de Conde, El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los Libros de 
Caballerias (Madrid, 1948). The thesis that Spanish taste required a clandestine 
marriage is a plausible explanation of this incongruity. 
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the Celestina was written: what we find so difficult to realise is that 
the question of matrimony between Calisto and Melibea has never 
entered into the author’s head. 

The Amadis, as we have it now, represents a half-way stage 
between the kind of love envisaged by André le Chapelain, and the 
sort of idealistic love depicted in the Diana. The Celestina, on the 
other hand, in some ways remains truer to the old tradition; it has 
features very similar to some characteristics of the De Duobus Aman- 
tibus, which it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that Rojas 
had read. But whereas that enchanting story has no obvious 
didactic purpose, Rojas tells us that he has, and in this respect his 
attitude towards fiction is medieval rather than Renaissance. 
Rojas, it is often forgotten, had set out to demonstrate the evils of 
loco amor, which is here represented in the same kind of way as the 
loco amor of Juan Ruiz, the amor mundano of the Archpriest of 
Talavera, and the kind of love recognized by Alethio in Castillejo’s 
Didlogo de Mujeres. And how neatly does the traditional view that 
love has nothing to do with marriage fit in with Rojas’ avowed pur- 
pose of stressing the dangers into which it throws its victims. He 
regards passionate love with fear and suspicion, as wholly evil 
though enticingly delectable, and the emphasis which he lends to 
the disruptive consequences to the family of this kind of love reveals 
it as a passion utterly selfish, aiming only at self-gratification. Is 
it at all likely that Rojas would have conceived of Calisto’s acting 
like a model suitor, by dispensing with the traditional figure of the 
go-between, when the point of his work was to disclose the evil 
qualities and influence of amor mundano? 

Many readers have been puzzled and have remained uncon- 
vinced by the suddenness of Calisto’s passion, just as they have 
been puzzled and unconvinced by his rebuff at Melibea’s hands. 
The lack of conviction is due not so much to an inadequate treat- 
ment of their characters as to a changing conception of the nature 
of the experience of love. In those days of rudimentary science a 
physiological cause was widely accepted for that peculiar phenome- 
non called “love at first sight.” It is as well to realise that this 
curious belief did not obtain in Spain alone, nor was it restricted to 
the Middle Ages. References to it appear, for instance, in the plays 
of Lope de Vega—for example La Dama Boba,‘ and Los Tellos de 
Meneses, Part I ;* without some understanding of it much of John 


* La Dama Boba, Act I. 
5 Los Tellos de Meneses, Part I, Act IT. 
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Donne’s poem ‘‘The Ecstasy’? remains incomprehensible. It was 
supposed that from the eyes issued beams of a luminous substance 
which emanated from the eyeball, the source of the light. When 
the eye rested on a beautiful object the “heat’’ engendered in the 
blood by the sight had as a consequence the vaporising of the “‘vital 
spirits,’ which rose into the head, and issued from the eyes along 
the eye-beams, entering into the eyes of the person admired, and 
mingling with the beloved’s own “vital spirits.”” When this enthu- 
siasm was mutual, the two people concerned exchanged vital spirits, 
but when there was no reciprocation the lover merely lost some of 
his. Clearly the link between the two was greatly strengthened by 
the mingling of their vital spirits, and the lack of satisfaction in the 
rebuffed lover was increased when he was not compensated by the 
beloved.* Added to this belief was the widespread notion that love 
was a normal human experience rather like a disease, unless the 
individual was expressly protected from it by his love of God. The 
passion had recognisable symptoms. André le Chapelain had listed 
them, and he had drawn no doubt on Ovid, but his list of symptoms 
is not identical with Ovid’s. Tremblings, swoonings, inability to 
express thoughts clearly in understandable phrases, sleeplessness, 
absence of mind—these symptoms all belong to the early stages of 
love, along with a fatal inability to recognize the passage of time. 
If the passion continues a long time unrequited, however, the lover 
is exposed to grave dangers; so deep is the wound made by love’s 
arrow that there is no hope for the unsatisfied lover, since healing 
lies in the possession of the beloved. If the lover remained long 
unsatisfied he was liable to fall into attacks of madness and frenzy, 
and was likely to succumb under the strain put upon him, and die.’ 

A young lover whose passion was not reciprocated had little to 
hope for in the future, unless he could convince his beloved of his 
worthiness, and induce her to yield to him. But no woman was 
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* Tirso de Molina appears to have had a slightly different view of the 
process. Cf. F. G. Halstead’s article “The Optics of Love,” in PMLA, LVIII 
(1943), 108f. Tirso does not mention, in the passages examined by Halstead, 
the esptritus vivos by name, though they may perhaps be inferred by the use of 
the terms guisar, digerir, apetito, concupicible, apariencia del bien, apetito animal. 
Lope, in the passages referred to above, is not interested in the problems con- 
nected with the transference of an image to the eye so much as the physiological 
results of an image upon the humours in the person of the beholder. 

7 Symptoms similar to those mentioned above may be found in Ibn Hazm’s 
The Dove’s Neck-ring, especially in the chapter entitled “The Signs of Love.” 
See Ibn Hazm, The Dove’s Neck-ring, tr. A. R. Nykl (Paris, 1931), pp. 15-25. 
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worth the winning if she yielded at the first request, for to do so 
was to expose herself to being held too cheap, and perhaps to the 
loss of her lover’s love. Oriana makes Amadis wait; and Lucretia, 
although deeply in love with Euryalus, refuses to answer his letter, 
because, as it was sent her by the hands of a notorious woman of 
ill-repute, she considered that Euryalus had treated her with little 
respect. To go back to the fourteenth century, Dofia Endrina 
delayed for some time in her response to Don Mel6én. We know 
from the outset that she will yield—there is an undercurrent of 
consent about all her words and actions from her first meeting with 
Don Melén.” Melibea is quite a different proposition. In her 
attitude to Calisto there is no ill-concealed incitement to him to 
continue making improper suggestions; in fact, in view of the above 
considerations it seems clear that although Calisto’s passion for her 
was born almost fully grown (as was that of the lovers in the De 
Duobus Amantibus), she did not reciprocate. The whole point of 
the story seems to me to lie in this fact; if Melibea had returned his 
love, and he had felt that she was likely to reciprocate, there would 
have been no need for any of the grisly paraphernalia of witchcraft, 
the emphasis placed upon the casting of the spell, or the significant 
allusions to it made by Celestina during the course of her first inter- 
view with Melibea. 

Calisto’s passion for Melibea appears to me as typical of the 
conception of love which descends upon its victim with all the vio- 
lence of a raging fever, and the unexpectedness of a thunderbolt. 
In the belief that she does not return his love, he faces a bleak future; 
and, literally consumed with love for her, what means are at his 
disposal for controlling his passion? Clearly, none, except a course 
which lovers never thought of, and only saints would have tried— 
prayer. Without the hope of healing Calisto faces a future of 
torture, ending in madness and death unless she can be induced to 
relent. Sempronio, though at first both annoyed and entertained 
by his master’s sudden attack of craziness, soon tumbles to the fact 
that what Calisto is suffering from is unrequited love. Oblivious 
of the passage of time, confusing night with day, awake only to the 
contemplation of Melibea, uttering disjointed phrases like the 
ravings of a madman, Calisto’s was a clear case. Reasoning with 
him makes no headway at all. Cure does not lie in that direction. 
And Sempronio, who is quite fond of his master, is of course not 


78 Libro de Buen Amor, 764 d. 
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above making a little on the side for himself. Avaricious and sen- 
sual, Sempronio is quick to do himself a good turn, at the same time 
giving his master the hope of cure. Calisto is in such a state that 
the only hope lies in bringing about a change in Melibea; and Sem- 
pronio, who is without those finer feelings which led André le Chape- 
lain to see the distinction between lust and love, and to postulate 
that love, to live up to its true nature, must be given, not bought or 
foreed,—Sempronio’s solution is the notorious go-between, Celestina, 
whose magical powers are described fully to Calisto by a frightened 
Pirmeno. Calisto by this time is in such extremity that he is in- 
capable of reflecting that all joy in love is absent if it be forced in 
any way; all he can see, when Sempronio talks of Celestina, is that 
she is someone who can procure him relief from his torment. 

The ambiguity of the nature of love—sinful, destructive, selfish, 
and at the same time inspired, ennobling, improving the lover’s 
character in spite of its sensuality—this was clearly seen by André 
le Chapelain, if left unexplained. The ambivalence of love also 
receives extensive treatment in the Celestina, for, in spite of the use 
of magic to win Melibea, the lovers are clearly felt to be noble; 
contrasted as they are with the sordid materialism of Celestina’s 
hangers-on.* Even the noble love of the principal characters is 
ambiguous in quality, since it is also destructive and selfish to the 
point of tragedy. It is, I think, useless to attempt a reasoned 
explanation of an experience which the author sees as essentially 
ambiguous. We can only accept what he sees, and interpret his 
work by the light of the commonly held beliefs of his period, in so far 
as we are able to reconstruct them. 

It seems possible to claim that Calisto’s sudden passion, Meli- 
bea’s rebuff, and the former’s ensuing despair are a logical sequence 
of events, when viewed in the light of the ideas set forth above. 
The sight of Melibea in her beauty had its inevitable physiological 
effect, and Calisto’s initiation into the violence of passion was in- 
stantaneous. Melibea, on the other hand, remained untouched; 


* The contrast between the inmates of Celestina’s establishment and Calisto 
and Melibea corresponds in some measure to that between falso amor and amor 
miztus: but the parallel cannot be pushed too far. 

® Rojas’ attitude, then, was similar to that of Andreas Capellanus, who also 
viewed love as ambiguous: as a noble activity, provided man were considered 
solely as a part of nature, but as a degrading one, if man were regarded from a 
Christian point of view as a supernatural creature. See A. R. Denomy, The 
Heresy of Courtly Love (New York, 1947), pp. 34-39. 
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and, when addressed in the exaggerated terms used by Calisto, was 
at first bewildered and then made angry. The man who could say 
such outrageous things to her on first seeing her obviously had no 
idea of what was due to her, or to any woman; he failed in the 
respect that he owed her. So her snub, when it comes, is sharp and 
incisive, and, it seems to me, uttered in good faith. Calisto is right 
to feel that he has no hope of winning her unaided. Yet the very 
fact that he was capable of uttering such crazy sentiments must 
have made an impression on her. Obviously, he is the first to have 
succumbed to her beauty, and she must have known that the proper 
word for such extravagance as his was love. The very violence of 
his passion prepared the ground for Celestina as nothing else would 
have done; yet we cannot say that, because Melibea has recognised 
something in Calisto of which she has had no experience up to the 
present, she is in fact also in love herself. That, I feel, is pushing 
things too far, and it appears to me to ignore the evidence provided 
by her obduracy and by her gallant struggle with Celestina. 

And so we come back once more to the central figure of the 
work, the satanic and compelling figure of the go-between. She is 
necessary to Rojas for the proper expression of his ideas—the wick- 
edness of loco amor and its danger to the young—but she is also 
necessary to the situation as he understood it, for without her aid 
Calisto is doomed to pine away and die. How is the reader to 
interpret her character? Is she supremely clever, a woman of 
tremendous force of personality, dominating others because she is 
so much greater than they? Or is she more than this, a being in 
touch with the supernatural, able, because of her contact with the 
spirits of evil, to override nature and alter the normal course of 
events? 

Here, too, it seems to me, we must be careful of adopting too 
modern and reasonable an attitude. Witchcraft, after all, must 
have formed an essential part of the normal person’s view of the 
world at the time when the Celestina was written, just as the exis- 
tence of such mysteries as atomic energy form a part of ours: the 
majority of us accept it without understanding it, but we know 
that it is dangerous and we are frightened by it. 

” P4rmeno may appear to scoff at Celestina’s magic, saying “‘y todo era burla 
y mentira”’ ; yet it is he who is completely subjugated by Celestina at their first 
interview in Act I, and who, in a remarkably short time, is corrupted completely 
by her. Such a sudden and radical change suggests that women of Celestina’s 


many professions were regarded as having powers which reason and orthodoxy 
could not properly explain. 
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To suggest that Rojas merely made use of the powers of witch- 
craft for picturesque effect, and not because he believed in them 
seems to me to credit him with a degree of artistic self-consciousness 
foreign to him, and which is, essentially, a product of post-romantic 
times. It seems much more probable that Rojas made use of the 
traditional affiliation between the professions of witch and alcahueta 
because it did, in fact, exist. I suspect that in some places the two 
professions go hand in hand today. It is more likely that we shall 
come closer to the intentions of Rojas if we accept Celestina just 
as she is presented, without trying to explain her away in the light 
of our modern prejudices. She had power over people not only 
because she was a woman of superior intelligence, but also because 
she had her contacts with the spirits of evil, and was capable of 
forcing them to do her bidding. 

The evidence all points to our seeing Melibea as the victim of 
superior and evil forces. In the speech in which Celestina conjures 
up the evil spirit (one that present-day readers find it difficult to 
take seriously) there occurs a phrase to which it is important to 
give due weight, because it foretells precisely the course that the 
magic will take in influencing Melibea’s mind: “Te conjuro,” she 
says, “‘vengas sin tardancga a obedescer mi voluntad e en ello [i.e., 
hilado] te enbueluas e con ello estés sin vn momento te partir, 
hasta que Melibea con aparejada oportunidad que aya, lo compre, 
e con ello de tal manera quede enredada que, quanto mds lo mirare, 
tanto mds su coracé6n se ablande a conceder mi peticién, e se le abras 
e lastimes de crudo e fuerte amor de Calisto, tanto que, despedida 
toda honestidad, se descubra a mf e me galardone mis passos e 
mensaje.” !! 

When Celestina goes to Melibea’s house we find to our surprise 
that Alisa, Melibea’s mother, not only receives her kindly, but is 
not afraid to leave her daughter alone with her, in spite of the hag’s 
notorious reputation. This is the opportunity which Celestina has 
been hoping for, and one which she regards as being brought about 
by her invisible servant. ‘Por aqui anda el diablo aparejando 
oportunidad, arreziando el mal a la otra,” ' she comments, when 
Alisa, believing that her sister is ill, and having received an urgent 
message to the effect that the attack is worse, hurries off on her 
errand of mercy, without first getting rid of a woman of such bad 
reputation that “three visits of hers to the house is enough to 


" Celestina, Auto III. 
12 Celestina, Auto IV. 
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damage the good name of the family.” * What other explanation 
for this aberration on the part of a respectable matron can there be, 
but that it is an effect of the magic worked by Celestina herself? 

But even though the opportunity is thus created, it takes some 
time for the spell to begin to work on Melibea. At the beginning 
Celestina is almost routed by her victim, for when Calisto’s name 
is mentioned, the young girl’s reaction is vigorous: “‘Quemada seas, 
alcahueta falsa, hechizera, enemiga de onestidad, causadora de 
secretos yerros! jJesti, Jesi! jQuitemela, Lucrecia, de delante, 
que me fino, que no me ha dexado gota de sangre en el cuerpo! 
Bien se lo merece esto e mds, quien a estas tales da oydos. Por 
cierto, si no mirasse a mi honestidad e por no publicar su osadifa 
desse atreuido, yo te fiziera, maluada, que tu raz6n e vida acabaran 
en vn tiempo.” 

Celestina’s reaction to this flood of anger is not the same cynical 
one characterising her mood a little later on, when she comments 
“‘Ma4s fuerte estaua Troya e avn a otras mds brauas he yo amansado! 
Ninguna tempestad mucho dura.” Here she is undoubtedly anx- 
ious, uncertain of the efficacy of her spell: “‘jEn hora mala ac4é 
vine, si me falta mi conjuro! jEa pues! Bien sé a quien digo.” 

She need not have worried, for the evil had been done, and its 
contagion was already working. Even Celestina is alarmed at the 
violence of Melibea’s reaction when she learns of her illness on the 
following day. At first, when the maidservant Lucrecia comes to 
ask the old hag to visit her mistress, Celestina’s response is callous; 
but when Melibea faints dead away in her presence she is genuinely 
frightened, partly on her own account, but also out of amazement 
at the strength of the emotions which have robbed Melibea of her 
senses: ‘‘j;O por Dios, sefiora Melibea! {Qué poco esfuerzo es éste? 
jQué descaescimiento? jO mezquina yo! jAlca la cabeca! O 
malauenturada vieja! jEn esto han de parar mis passos! Si 
muere, matarme han; avnque biua, seré sentida, que ya no puede 
sofrirse de no publicar su mal e mi cura. {Sefiora mfa Melibea, 
Angel mio, qué has sentido? {Qué es de tu habla graciosa? jQué 
es de tu color alegre? Abre tus ojos claros. jLucrecia, Lucrecia! 
Entra presto acé! Verds amortescida a tu sefiora entre mis 
manos.” 15 

18 Celestina, Auto X. 


“4 Celestina, Auto IV. 
4 Celestina, Auto X. 
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It is only necessary now for Melibea to confess her love freely 
to Celestina for the spell to be fulfilled in every detail; and once the 
confession is made we know that no power on earth will be able to 
hold Melibea back from the enjoyment of her love. The modest 
girl who only the day before had rounded on the go-between and 
had almost put her to flight now cannot wait to see and enjoy her 
love: “‘jO mi Calisto e mi sefior! jMi dulce e suaue alegria! {Si 
tu coragon siente lo que agora el mfo, marauillada estoy como la 
absencia te consiente viuir!’’ 

Such vehemence of feeling prepares us for, and partially explains, 
the suicide. Bound to Calisto as she was through the diabolical 
charm, Melibea could not be expected to survive him. The de- 
structiveness of loco amor is complete, for not only does it corrupt 
morals and put an end to honour, but it also obliterates those who 
indulge in it. 

If we accept the view that Celestina’s spell is intended to be 
taken at its face value, and that Melibea is the victim of unscrupu- 
lous means taken to make her yield to Calisto, then we must con- 
clude that her character suffers a radical change, and that at the end 
of the book she is hardly the same person as she was at the beginning. 
The changing attitudes which express this development are to my 
mind subtly drawn; although she loses her original modesty, Melibea 
is never silly, and the innate dignity which rendered her so formid- 
able to Calisto is not lost in her, but merely overlaid by super- 
natural means. It is not in dignity that Melibea has been changed 
by the spells, but in the object of her desires. If we do not regard 
Celestina’s magic as intended to be taken seriously, if we persist in 
thinking Melibea insincere when she snubs Calisto, then it seems 
that we lose much of the poetic power of the work, for she dwindles 
from the status of a fundamentally virtuous and innocent person 
corrupted by evil, unfair methods, into an unpleasantly clever little 
flirt who merely led Calisto on in the traditional manner defined by 
Mrs. Peachum. 

On the other hand Calisto, who appears solely as the predatory 
male if we try to view the work with too modern an eye, gains 
immensely in depth if we take into account the literal extremity of 
the unrequited lover, for his conduct no longer appears to be the 
result of wounded pride. 

Herein, to my mind, lies the explanation of the apparent anoma- 
lies which have so puzzled the critics of the Celestina. Calisto’s 
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absurd extravagances give us the impression, if we do not try to 
view the whole work through the eyes of the author’s contem- 
poraries, that Rojas was impatient of him, and even disliked him. 
But ludicrous as his behaviour was, it ought to be regarded as tragic 
in quality ; these absurdities are the effects of illness or derangement, 
and should not be considered as normal behaviour. Like Melibea 
Calisto is the victim of love; as an unrequited lover, his character 
ceases to be grotesque and earns our compassion. A man crazed 
with love could not be expected to act as a reasonable human being, 
or to have the same sound judgment that he would have had when 
normal. We must not judge him severely for calling Celestina in 
to help him; his action is not so much one of utter disrespect for 
his beloved as a desperate attempt to seek any opportunity possible 
to deliver him from torture, even to save his life. Calisto, as well 
as Melibea, is a tragic figure. The grotesque change in him, his 
impatience and lack of judgment, are symptomatic of the serious 
state he is in. In fact, Rojas seems to be saying: ‘‘Love is not 
admirable or enviable in the least; it is a disintegrating force which 
deprives you of your reason and your judgment, and reduces you 
to a single and depraved desire.”” Such a view of love seems to be 
comparable to our own attitude to drugs like cocaine and heroin. 
The lovers in the Celestina behave not unlike drug addicts, under a 
compulsion which they cannot explain, and are powerless to resist. 

But even if the lovers are tragic, Rojas’ concern is to present 
love in as unattractive a guise as possible. Calisto is no Amadis, 
able to perform miracles of constancy, the hero of a thousand fights, 
the modest knight whose successive incognitos, when discovered, all 
add to his glory as a warrior and make him worthier still of the 
peerless Oriana. Just as Calisto is no hero, though in his status as 
the prey of love he is tragic, so he cannot be given a heroic death. 
The fall from the ladder is a fitting end to the poor crazed creature 
made ludicrous through the disturbing effects of love’s fever. It is 
true that the sudden removal of Calisto adds considerably to the 
brooding sense of Fate hanging over the lovers and ending their joy 
just when it had reached its height. But it is also part of the moral 
lesson which is to be inferred from the work, that such joy is in 
essence passing and illusory, and is in reality undesirable. Had 
we any doubt as to whether we ought to regard this great work of 
art as having a didactic purpose, let us look once more at the last 
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two stanzas of the acrostic poem which precedes the edition of 1501, 
acrostics which, in all probability, were written by Rojas: 


Uos, los que amays, tomad este enxemplo 

Este fino arnés con que os defendays: 

Bolued ya las riendas, porque no os perdays; 
Load siempre a Dios visitando su templo. 
Andad sobre auiso; no seays d’exemplo 

De muertos e biuos y propios culpados: 
Estando en el mundo yazeys sepultados. 

Muy grand dolor siento quando esto contemplo. 


O damas, matronas, mancebos, casados, 
Notad bien la vida que aquestos hizieron, 
Tened por espejo su fin qual ovieron; 

A otro que amores dad vuestros cuydados. 
Limpiad ya los ojos, los ciegos errados, 
Virtudes sembrando con casto biuir, 

A todo correr deueys de huyr, 

No os lance Cupido sus tiros dorados. 


Finally, what have all these considerations to do with the prob- 
lem of time in the Celestina? If we approach the work in the frame 
of mind in which we would read a contemporary novel, we shall 


exclude from the picture of love all the notions analysed above as 
characteristic of the age and the society for which the book was 
written. Modern readers do not believe in witchcraft, are skeptical 
of the phenomenon of love at first sight, and demand, for the reason- 
able development of so overmastering a passion, a lapse of time 
sufficiently long to allow for its proper growth. In my view all 
this is irrelevant, given the beliefs of the period. For Rojas and 
his contemporaries there was nothing abnormal in the notion that 
love might be born fully grown. What was abnormal was the 
method used to subdue the will of an untouched and innocent girl. 
Since witchcraft was regarded as a serious menace to virtuous living 
there seems to be no reason for taking it as the expression of the 
author’s conformity with literary tradition. In fact, there are 
strong reasons for thinking that Rojas regarded it with fear, because 
it was a menace to the security of society; and as he also seems to 
have thought of love as a dangerous force threatening the estab- 
lished order of society he has painted both these aberrations in 
somber colours. Amor loco, that unholy passion, corrupted all that 
came into contact with it, transforming character, and making non- 
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sense of the accepted standards of behaviour, especially as it is 
allied with diabolical forces. Clearly, the shorter the lapse of time 
in an affair of this kind, the more horrifying the growth of the 
passion, the more unnerving the double tragedy. In short, it is 
this writer’s belief that Rojas conceived of his work as taking place 
in forty-eight hours to three days. On the first day Calisto sees 
Melibea, and is reduced almost immediately to a state of delirium 
in which none of the details of his remarks can really bear analysis, 
since most of them are exaggerations due to his feverish condition. 
On the evening of this day Celestina manages to make her first 
visit to Melibea, following it by a second call on the following day. 
The lovers have speech with each other that same night, and plan 
their union for the following one. Celestina, greedy of the reward 
which she refuses to share with Sempronio and Parmeno, is killed 
by them; but they are caught almost at once by the police officers 
of the town, and are executed on the following morning. Calisto, 
insulated from all other feelings by his overpowering desire, shows 
little regret at the death of his servants; instead he plans to carry 
out his visit to Melibea, in spite of their horrible end. He and 
Melibea are united that night, and then retribution falls. Missing 
his step on the ladder with which he has scaled the walls of Melibea’s 
garden he is instantly killed in the very moment of the apparent 
triumph of his love. There only remains for Melibea to learn of his 
death, and to realise that life for her without him is quite impossible. 
The destruction wrought by love could not be more complete, nor 
the adverse blows wrought by fate more far-reaching. Inexorable 
Fate has demonstrated to Melibea’s parents the futility of planning 
for the future in this world; the only security lies in preparation for 
the next. 

How different such conclusions are from those we make after 
studying works such as the Dialoghi d’Amore, the Pastoral Novels, 
and Cervantes’ Galatea, Persiles and Novelas Ejemplares. In these, 
love is represented as a beneficent force, divinely inspired, to frus- 
trate which is to court disaster. In these later works, of course, 
the whole conception of the passion is based on utterly different 
views as to love’s nature and provenance. In his De reprobatione 
amoris Andreas Capellanus had expressed the view that the devil 
is the author of love and lechery. In his Education of a Christian 
Woman Vives implies that passionate love between husband and 
wife is obscene, and has harsh words to say of the wives who take 
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the initiative in the act of love.** We may infer a similar attitude 
in Rojas, for the love he describes between Calisto and Melibea is 
very far from amor honesto, and cannot by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be regarded as beneficent. It is a madness which drives 
human beings to desire ephemeral pleasure, and to rate their desires 
as of greater value than even the beatific vision. Melibea’s snub, 
when Calisto makes his sacrilegious remark to her, implies a con- 
demnation of such a blasphemy, although in fact Calisto, being a 
young gentleman of fashion, was only expressing himself in line 
with writers of poems collected in the cancioneros, or with clerics 
like Juan del Encina, in whose Egloga de Placida y Victoriano Placida 
identifies Cupid with God. Juan del Encina was writing within 
the tradition of medieval parody; but Rojas, perhaps because he 
was a converso and had ingrained in him a deeper awe of the sacred 
Name, appears to have regarded the man who could express himself 
in such terms as irretrievably corrupt, for physical passion and 
blasphemy have become one and the same thing. 

How differently Le6n Hebreo viewed amor honesto can be judged 
from his first dialogue, in the passage where he discusses love as 
“conversién del amante en el amado, con deseo de que el amado se 
convierta en el amante.”’'’ Love can be of two kinds. One is 
engendered by desire, or sensual appetite; this kind of love is im- 
perfect, “porque depende de vicioso y fragil principio, porque es 
hijo engendrado del deseo.”’ The other kind of love is that which 
engenders the desire of the beloved, and is not engendered by desire. 
“Antes, amando primero perfetamente, la fuerga del amor haze 
desear la unién espiritual y la corporal con la persona amada.”’ Let 
us not be misled into thinking that this is only another way of 
talking about amor mizxtus, for Hebreo continues: 


“Y este amor segundo, quando alcanga lo que desea, no cessa el amor, 
aunque cessa el apetito y el desseo; porque, quitado el efeto, no por eso 
se quita la causa, mayormente que, como te he dicho, no cessa jamas el 
perfeto desseo, que es de gozar la union con la persona amada, porque 
este esté siempre conjunto con el amor, y es de su propia essencia; 


16 De institutione foeminae Christianae (Antwerp, 1523), Liber II, cap. “‘Quo- 
modo privatim se cum Maritum habebit.” In the Liber I, cap. “Qui Virgini 
legendi Autores, qui non,” Vives mentions the Celestina, along with the Amadis, 
the Lancelot, and other romances, as being quite unsuitable for girls, who might 
be corrupted by their reading. 

17 Le6n Hebreo, Didlogos de Amor, in Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la 
novela, 4 vols. (Madrid, 1905-15), IV, 305. 
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enpero cessa inmediatamente vn particular desseo y apetito de los actos 
amorosos del cuerpo, por causa del limite terminado que la naturaleza 
puso en los tales actos, los quales, aunque no son continuos, son empero 
vinculos del tal amor, antes de ocasién de disolverlo.”’ * 


There can be no doubt whatever of Leén Hebreo’s meaning, for, 
in case we should interpret him as implying only that the carnal 
union between two lovers is an accident, a kind of by-product of 
the force of amor honesto, he continues: 


El perfeto y verdadero amor, qual es el que yo te tengo, es padre del 
desseo y hijo de la razon, y en mi lo produxo la derecha razon conocitiua, 
que, conociendo auer en ti virtud, ingenio y gracia de no menos admirable 
atraccion que de grande admiracion, mi voluntad, desseando tu persona, 
que rectamente fue juzgada por la razon de ser amada, se aficiono; esta 
aficion y amor hizo conuertirme en ti, engendrandome desseo que tu te 
conuiertas en mi, para que yo, amante, pueda ser vna misma persona 
contigo, amada, y en igual amor hagas de dos animos vno solo, los quales 
puedan semejantemente biuificar y administrar los dos cuerpos. La sen- 
sualidad deste desseo haze nacer el apetito de toda otra vnion corporea, 
para que los cuerpos puedan alcangar en ella la vnion possible a ellos de 
los animos que se penetran.'® 


Herein, it seems to me, lies the key to the matrimonial unions 
of the idealistic novels—possibly, also, of the drama of Lope de 


Vega. Marriage meant the complete interpenetration of the two 
lovers concerned, and an enjoyment of amor honesto which would 
increase as union became constant. Love, seen in this light, is the 
cause of the harmony of society, not the destroyer which breaks up 
society. 

Up to the present, students of the Celestina have tended to 
regard it mainly as a forward-looking work, foreshadowing the de- 
velopment of theatre and novel alike. There is, of course, much 
truth in this view, but it seems that not enough attention has been 
given to the fact that it also looks backwards, to the old traditions 
inspiring works such as the Libro de Buen Amor, the Corbacho, the 
Amadis, and the De Duobus Amantibus. What is so vital about 
the Celestina is that, in its study of character, it appears to be almost 
contemporaneous with ourselves; the result is that we are able to 
understand portions of it without having to put ourselves back into 
the atmosphere of the end of the fifteenth century. In other words, 


8 Loc. cit. 
1 Tbid., p. 306. 
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the poetic value of the work is so tremendous as to transcend the 
details of outlook and belief of its own time. We do not need to 
know what Rojas believed to be the nature of love before we enjoy 
the Celestina; and whether we think that Rojas believed in witch- 
craft or not, it is still plain to us that he regarded Celestina as the 
projection of Calisto’s own intense desire, ruthless, unscrupulous, 
ready to make use of anything that would serve it in its pursuit of 
Melibea. Passionate love which is directed merely to the satis- 
faction of desire without the discipline of respect for the other party 
(as Cervantes so strongly felt and so picturesquely pointed out in 
the story of Marcela and Griséstomo), cannot be anything but an 
evil influence. Regarded in this light the Celestina belongs to all 
time, being one of those rare books whose meaning comes through 
to readers of all ages and all periods. 
InEz MAcDONALD 
Cambridge, England 





THE PROGRESSIVE TENSES IN BRAZILIAN 
PORTUGUESE 


INTRODUCTION 


HE term “progressive” is here used categorically for the peri- 
phrastic tenses formed by an auxiliary (estar, ir, ficar, etc.) 
and the Portuguese gertindio (fazendo) or infinitive with a (a fazer) ; 
the question whether the meaning is always really “‘progressive”’ 
will be discussed in later sections. As a concession to English usage, 
the term “present participle” will be used consistently in speaking 
of the gerindio, historically inaccurate as that may be; let it be said 
once and for all that the real participial formation (falante, crente, 
ouvinte) has no connection with the present discussion. 

This is an attempt to determine certain facts and tendencies 
about the periphrastic or “progressive” tenses, based on a tabula- 
tion of every occurrence in a limited but representative group of 
texts. These texts, amounting to almost ten thousand pages and 
some two million words, presumably offer a fair sampling of the 
general situation, at least in the written language, and are chosen on 


the following basis: five of them represent the work of three of the 
most famous Brazilian authors of the nineteenth century, and will 
be called Group I;! ten of them were written in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, also by some of the most outstanding writers 
of that time, and constitute Group II;? finally there is Group III, 


' The authors, titles, and editions of the works in the first group are listed 
herewith: 

Aluizio Azevedo, O Corticgo, 8th ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1939) 

Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, 8th ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1938) 

José de Alencar, O Sertanejo, 2 vols. (Sao Paulo, n.d.) 

Machado de Assis, Memérias Pésthumas de Braz Cubas (Rio de Janeiro, 1946) 

Machado de Assis, Quincas Borba (Rio de Janeiro, 1938) 

2 The second group is constituted as follows: 

José America de Almeida, A Bagaceira, 7th ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1937) 

Afranio Peixoto, Fruta do Mato (Rio de Janeiro, 1922) 

Graga Aranha, Chanaan, 8th ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1926) 

José Anténio Nogueira, Pais de Ouro e Esmeralda (Sao Paulo, n.d.) 

Alfonso Henrique de Lima Barreto, Vida e Morte de M. J. Gonzaga de Sd 
(includes Contos) (Rio de Janeiro, 1949) 
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consisting of fifteen works by prominent writers of the present 
generation and all written since 1930.* There is a reason for what 
might look like a questionable 1-2-3 ratio among the groups: in 
many respects the language of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century is just as conservative as that of the nineteenth century. 
Altho Group II is transitional in certain respects, Groups I and II 
together present the real contrast with Group III, and the balance in 
quantity of text is established on that basis. Results within each 
group will be listed in percentages, and since the situation is remark- 
ably uniform within each group, it is unlikely that the difference in 
the number of titles has had much effect on the result, but pro- 
nounced deviations from the general pattern in each group will be 
noted passim. 

The specific matters to be studied are: first, the relation of the 
participial formation (estéd fazendo) to that with the infinitive (estd 
a fazer) ; second, the distribution of auxiliaries ; third, the significance 
and general behavior of each of the auxiliaries. 

First, however, a note on the frequency of the progressive tenses 
in general, a consideration which will immediately show that in 
certain features of style Group II is more similar to Group I than 


Alfonso Henrique de Lima Barreto, Triste Fim de Policarpo Quaresma (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1949) 

Mario de Alencar, Contos e Impressdes (Rio de Janeiro, 1920) 

José Bento de Monteiro Lobato, Cidades Mortas (Sao Paulo, 1920) 

José Bento de Monteiro Lobato, Urupés, 9th ed. (Sao Paulo, 1923) 

Odilon Azevedo, Macegas (Rio de Janeiro, 1923) 

3 The third group includes: 

Agnelo Macedo, Onde hd um, basta um (Sao Paulo, 1947) 

Fran Martins, Estréla do Pastor (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) 

Fran Martins, Mar Oceano (Fortaleza, 1948) 

Jorge Amado, Cacdu, 3rd ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1936) 

Jorge Amado, Jubiabdéd (Rio de Janeiro, 1935) 

Jorge Amado, Mar Morto (Rio de Janeiro, 1936) 

José Lins do Rego, Menino de Engenho, 3rd ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1939) 

José Lins do Rego, Doidinho, 2nd ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1935) 

José Lins do Rego, Bangué (Rio de Janeiro, 1934) 

José Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, 3rd ed. (Rio de Janeiro, 1940) 

Oswald de Andrade, Marco Zero, Vol. I: A Revolugio Melancélica (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1943); Vol. II: Chao (Rio de Janeiro, 1945) 

Paulo Menotti del Picchia, Salomé, 2nd ed. (Rio de Janeiro, n.d.) 

Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras (Rio de Janeiro, 1948) 

Raquel de Queiroz, Joéo Miguel (Rio de Janeiro, 1948) 

Raquel de Queiroz, O Quinze (Rio de Janeiro, 1948) 
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to Group III. The total occurrences, counting all auxiliaries and 
both formations, are as follows: 


Group I: 677 (an average of 135.4 for each work) 

Group II: 1212 (representing an average of 121.2 for each title) 
Cumulative average for I and II: 125.9 

Group III: 3710 (an average of 247.3 for each work included) 


This shows that in the contemporary group the average has about 
doubled, and that the progressive tenses, possibly on account of 
the greater influence of the spoken language on contemporary style, 
are an important consideration in the study of the language of the 
present, even in its written form. 


I 
PARTICIPLE AND INFINITIVE 


The well-known fact that the Brazilians say estd fazendo for 
the Portuguese turn of phrase estd a fazer is stated in all the current 
textbooks and grammars, at times too categorically. For two 
extreme statements of the situation, we may quote first Renato 
Mendonga: 


“Trata-se das locugdes verbais que entre os lusos assumem sempre a 
forma verbo-auxiliar com a preposicaio regendo o infinito, ao passo que os 
brasileiros utilizam o auxiliar seguido de gerindio: Portugués—Estou a 
correr; Brasileiro—Estou correndo, etc.”’ 4 


Mendonca then goes on to say, correctly enough, that the 
Brazilian type is the older of the two (a fact confirmed by a look at 
any Old Portuguese text, not to mention the corresponding forms 
in Spanish, Italian, and Old French). His statement that the 
Portuguese always say estou a fazer, on the other hand, is exag- 
gerated, but, according to the Portuguese grammarian Jilio 
Moreira,® the popular speech in Portugal prefers® the infinitive to 
the participial construction. 

The other extreme is represented by a statement in a very recent 
school grammar: 


* Renato Mendonga, O Portugués no Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 1937), pp. 259- 
260. 


5 Jalio Moreira, Estudos da Lingua Portuguesa, 2nd ed. (Lisbon, 1922), I, 108. 
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“O emprégo do infinito com a é também excelente e empregado no Brasil 
como em Portugal: o bom escritor saberé servir-se de ambas as sintaxes 
no intuito de variar e aperfeicoar o seu estilo.’’ ® 


Just what the tendency is in that respect will soon be evident 
from the examination of our texts, but first the various uses of 
a fazer must be examined. Needless to say, the formation a fazer 
enters into the present calculations only when it really is the 
equivalent of the participle. That eliminates all instances in which 
the phrase represents the natural complement of a given verb: 


Nésse momento os cies, sentindo novamente rumor no mato, investiram 
a latir. (José de Alencar, O Sertanejo, I, 164) 
A mata fumarenta entrava a roncar. 
(José Americo de Almeida, A Bagaceira, p. 172) 
Por isso, passaram a dormir trancados. 
(Afranio Peixoto, Fruta do Mato, p. 333) 
O meu avé continuava a dar-lhes de comer e vestir. E elas a trabalharem 
de graga. (José Lins do Rego, Menino de Engenho, p. 99) 


Also to be eliminated is the historical infinitive: 


O povo a gritar por todos os lados. E o barulho das dguas. . . . (ibid., 
p. 44) 


The same is true of a fazer as the equivalent of que fazer or para 
fazer in the type faciendum: 


Tinha éle uma filha a casar. 
(Lima Barreto, Gonzaga de Sd, p. 161) 


It can also occur as a phrase of purpose, especially after certain 
verbs of motion: 


Aproximou-se entfio da sebe, a ver quem era. 
(J. A. Nogueira, Pats de Ouro e Esmeralda, p. 82) 


Verbs of motion in general present some very complicated 
problems. The usual Portuguese construction with ir and vir is 
the direct infinitive without a (in which respect Portuguese resembles 
French and is unlike Spanish and Italian), e.g. 


. v4 ver como ela esté. (Afrfnio Peixoto, op. cit., p. 91) 


* Francisco da Silveira Bueno, Gramdtica Normativa de Lingua Portuguesa 
(Sado Paulo, 1944), p. 408. 
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Yet there are occasional instances in which phrases formed with a 
after ir are indubitably terminal phrases: 


Ele ird a se afogar, ficaré boiando nas ondas verdes do mar. 
(Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, p. 199) 


There is also a construction, principally in the older writers (it is a 
favorite device of Machado de Assfs), in which the use of a after ir 
emphasizes the fact that the imminent action was interrupted: 


A mulher ia a safr, o marido detéve-a, 
(Machado de Assfs, Quincas Borba, p. 102) 


Indo a descer a escada, ouviu a voz. .. . No primeiro degrau parou. 
(ibid., p. 137) 


It may be that in these cases, a sair and a descer really represent 
saindo and descendo respectively; if so, that seems to be the only 
situation in which Machado de Assis uses the construction. 

Vir a fazer, however, has a distinct meaning, ‘‘to happen to do 
something” (cf. in French venir a faire) : 


O secretdrio veio a faltar um dia e o major lhe ficou fazendo as vezes. 
(Lima Barreto, Triste Fim de Policarpo Quaresma, p. 79) 

Sempre fui bem procedido, e nem sei como foi que vim a fazer isto. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Jodo Miguel, p. 147) 


Its most frequent use is in the phrase vir a saber, ‘‘to happen to find 
out”’: 


Ricardo veio a saber dos fatos de manh& por seu Lucas. 
(José Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 250) 


The only situation in which vir a approaches a progressive formation 
occurs when the phrase is separated from the verb: 


. Viram a cara do agrimensor, que vinha quase a correr. 
(Graca Aranha, Chanaan, p. 95) 


Almost never do we find ir a or vir a as the equivalent of a progres- 
sive tense, with the possible exception that has already been 
mentioned, so that the dichotomy is practically inexistent with these 
two auxilaries. 

Other verbs of motion can be ambiguous with a following a 
phrase. In the same text we find: 


. na chdcara, aonde todos desceram a passear. 
(Machado de Assis, Braz Cubas, p. 58) 
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where a passear is unmistakably a terminal phrase, and the following: 


O tnico fato alegado néste particular era o de mandar com frequéncia 
escravos ao calabougo, donde éles desciam a escorrer sangue. (ibid., 
p. 339) 


where a escorrer is obviously the equivalent of escorrendo. The 
following example could be taken either way: 


Santinha cafu sébre a cama a chorar convulsamente. 
(Odilon Azevedo, Macegas, p. 60) 


If ir and vir are to be eliminated, with the other auxiliaries 
fazendo and a fazer are exact equivalents. In the text last quoted 
we find “‘ficou contemplando”’ on page 201 and “ficou a contemplar”’ 
on page 149; likewise, in the Salomé of Menotti del Picchia, on 
page 230: “. . . anda fazendo das suas pelas redondezas,”’ and, on 
the same page, “. . . arranjou um bando e anda a fazer tropelias.”’ 
As for viver, the following examples, from the Bangué of José Lins 
do Rego, are parallel, even if not identical: 


Vivia inventando trabalho. . . . (p. 274) 
. Vivia a brincar com moscas. (p. 46) 


Apart from the tenses formed with auxiliaries, there are many 
cases when the infinitive with a is taken as the equivalent of a 
participle. The construction often follows the object of a verb or 
the object of a preposition: 


Deixei-a consternado; fui achar o marido a olhar para as vagas, que 
vinham morrer no costado do navio. 

(Machado de Assis, op. cit., p. 86) 
. . . desde que me convenci da existéncia de muitas geometrias a se con- 
tradizerem nas suas definicdes e teoremas mais vulgares. 

(Lima Barreto, Gonzaga de Sd, p. 291) 


The fact that it is the equivalent of a participle is further emphasized 
by its use in parallelism with either a present or a past participle: 


Parece que ainda os vejo, com os seus baidzinhos de flandres, voltando a 
pé para casa, a olharem para mim... . 

(Lins do Rego, Menino de Engenho, p. 58) 
Nés, ent&éo, sentimos as nossas almas inteiramente mergulhadas na som- 
bra e os nossos corpos a pedir amor. 

(Lima Barreto, op. cit., p. 46) 
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The first example in the last pair cited, and the second example 
in the previous pair show that the infinitive used in lieu of a parti- 
ciple can be inflected, the so-called personal infinitive. This was 
also true in some of the cases of verb complements examined 
above. This will not occur when a fazer is used to form a progressive 
tense (the only exception noted in all the texts studied will be 
mentioned below, in the section on the auxiliary andar). This is 
in conformity with the general principle that the infinitive is not 
inflected when it enters into the formation of a single verb phrase 
(e.g. with modal auxiliaries, altho this too is occasionally violated). 

Any examination of the a fazer construction should include both 
the independent use just mentioned and its use with auxiliaries, to 
see whether there is any correlation between the two, at least in 
their frequency of occurrence. 

With all these factors in mind, we proceed to the examination 
of the texts, counting only those cases where a fazer is really the 
equivalent of fazendo. The results are as follows (percentages are 
counted separately within each group): 


With the auxiliary estar: 


Group I _ fazendo 67.96%; a fazer 32.04% 
Group II fazendo 82.00%; a fazer 18.00% 
Group III fazendo 99.22%; a fazer 00.78% 


In this respect, Group II is definitely transitional between I and III. 
This means that, whereas Machado de Ass{fs and the writers of his 
day used “esta a fazer’’ about one out of three times, the prominent 
writers of this generation have practically abandoned the usage. 


With the auxiliary ficar: 


Group I fazendo 54.69—a fazer 45.31 
Group II fazendo 68.83—a fazer 31.17 
Group III fazendo 94.76—a fazer 5.24 


A word of caution: the percentage looks very high for a fazer in I 
and II, but the total number of occurrences with this auxiliary is 
still small in those groups. Ficar is an auxiliary that has increased 
tremendously in use in the contemporary period. What is really 
striking is the greater viability of a fazer with ficar in Group III 
(as compared with estar). 
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With the auxiliary andar: 


GroupI fazendo 37.50—a fazer 62.50 
Group II fazendo 82.05—a fazer 17.95 
Group III fazendo 97.53—a fazer 2.47 


The percentage for a fazer looks very high in Group I, but the total 
number of instances is still small. 


With the auxiliary viver: 


Group I _ fazendo 60.00—a fazer 40.00 
Group II fazendo 40.90—a fazer 59.10 
Group III fazendo 81.54—a fazer 18.46 


The figures for Group I here have not much value, being based on a 
total of five occurrences! The auxiliary viver has increased consider- 
ably in use in the contemporary period, so that the high percentage 
for a fazer in Group III is really impressive. In other words, the 
infinitive construction has shown greater resistance with the other 
auxiliaries than with estar. 

In view of the high percentage of a fazer in Groups I and II, 
as listed with individual auxiliaries, the total percentage will look 
surprisingly low. The reason for this is the fact that the total 
figures include the two auxiliaries ir and vir, with which a fazer 


does not regularly form a progressive tense; at the same time, ir is 
the most frequently used auxiliary of all in Groups I and II. The 
total occurrences of fazendo and a fazer in tense formations are 
distributed as follows: 


Group I _ fazendo 80.95—a fazer 19.05 
Group II fazendo 89.83—a fazer 10.17 
Group III fazendo 98.19—a fazer 1.81 


Two conclusions are very evident: the first quarter of the twentieth 
century is really transitional in this regard, and the contemporary 
writers involved (who are very representative of this generation) 
have virtually stopped using the Portuguese construction. 

As for the infinitive construction equivalent to a participle, but 
occurring without an auxiliary, in all three periods the independent 
use is decisively more frequent than the use in tense formations, by 
almost three to one in Groups I and II, and by approximately three 
to two in Group III. As for the use of the inflected form of the 
infinitive in this situation, the practice has not weakened. In I 
and II combined, 8.5% of these infinitives were inflected; in III, 
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the percentage is 12.5. The only item that is disproportionate 
within groups is the work of Aluizio Azevedo in Group I: he makes 
tremendous use of the independent a fazer, 85 times in O Homen 
and 127 times in O Corti¢o. 


II 
DISTRIBUTION OF AUXILIARIES 


The distribution of auxiliaries within each group, in percentages, 
can be seen from the following table: 


Group Estar Ir Ficar Andar Vir Viver 
I 38.28 42.69 9.43 3.54 5.31 0.77 
II 37.16 44.34 6.36 3.16 7.18 18 
Ill 52.13 23.5 12.35 4.37 4.15 3.5 
This is a matter in which Group II is not transitional between I and 
III ; its behavior is much more similar to Group I. These percentages, 
however, are misleading in one respect: the total number of occur- 
rences in Group III is so large that a small percentage in III can 
still represent many instances. The auxiliary ir is a good case in 
point: in percentage it has declined, and still there are more tense 
formations with ir in III than in I and II combined. For this reason 
the raw figures will be given; it should be remembered that I and II 


combined represent approximately the same amount of text as 
III alone: 


Group Estar Ir Ficar Andar Vir Viver 
I&il 709 826 141 63 123 27 
Ill 1934 872 458 162 154 130 
In terms of actual occurrences, all of the auxiliaries have increased : 
estar has more than doubled, ficar has tripled, viver has increased 
almost five times, ir and vir (both literally verbs of motion, which 
is not the usual connotation of andar) have increased but slightly. 
What is most surprising of all is the fact that ir is in first place in 
both I and II; that is the general pattern, but there are two marked 
deviations in Group II. A Bagaceira of José Americo de Almeida 
prefers estar by a ratio of seven to three, but this is more than 
offset by the Chanaan of Graca Aranha, which prefers ir by a ratio 
of thirty-nine to seven! The preference for estar in Group III is 
uniform and decisive among all the writers represented, except 
Raquel de Queiroz, who uses ir about twice as much as estar. 
On the whole, this distribution shows the great conservatism 
of the literary language in the first three decades of the present 
century. This is borne out by other features of style that do not 
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fall within the scope of the present study: many of the writers in 
Group II still insert the negative particle between the object 
pronoun and the verb (se n@o faz instead of n@o se faz), use the 
preposition em with the gerindio (em fazendo) and follow pronoun 
order similar to that of the nineteenth century (details will be 
found in the discussion of the auxiliary ir). 

The most obvious phenomenon is here also the most important: 
the fact that in the contemporary period, despite the increase in 
the use of the other auxiliaries, estar outnumbers all the others 
taken together. To anyone who has a knowledge of spoken 
Portuguese, that would seem very natural and hardly worthy of 
comment; its real significance lies in the increasing influence of the 
vernacular on the literary language. 


III 
Tue AvuxiLiary Ser 


The auxiliary ser has not entered into the figures hitherto sub- 
mitted, but its occasional appearance with the present participle 
still requires explanation. In the medieval language, seer (at least 
in those forms derived from the Latin sedere) could form a peri- 
phrastic tense with the participle: 


siia pensando tando que. .. . 
(A Demanda do Santo Graal)? 
em lhe seemdo assi falamdo. . . . 
(Relagam da vida da gloriosa Isabel) *® 


When ser is joined with the present participle in the modern 
language, it is usually for one of the two following reasons: 


(1) The verb ser has a vicarious use, replacing another verb recently 
expressed or understood : 


Se falavam, era cochichando, olhando com precaucio para os bancos de 
trds. 

(Lima Barreto, Triste Fim de Policarpo Quaresma, p. 186) 
. . . quando passava pelos sombrios recantos dos lobis-homens, era asso- 
viando o cantando para afugentar o medo que ia por mim. 

(Lins do Rego, Menino de Engenho, p. 86) 
Ela respondeu num tom de pilhéria amarga: Isso é falando sério? Mas 
veja sé! 

(José Americo de Almeida, op. cit., p. 221) 


1 Edited by Augusto Magne (Rio de Janeiro, 1944), f. 3b, 9. 
® In Nunes, Crestomatia Arcdica, 3rd ed. (Lisbon, 1943), p. 43. 
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In the first case, era replaces falavam, in the second it stands for 
passava, and in the third sentence isso é refers to the whole remark 
that had just been made, so that the use of ser with the geréindio is 
merely apparent. The same construction can be formed with the 
infinitive: 

Ainda me lembro de meu pai. . . . Sempre que estava comigo, era a me 


beijar, a me contar histérias, a me fazer os gostos. 
(Lins do Rego, op. cit., p. 4) 


(2) Somewhat more difficult to analyse is the expression é 36, 
which is invariable except for tense and means in a general way 
that the subject is completely absorbed in the activity expressed 
by the following participle. The fact that it regularly follows a 
negative expression and hence stands in contrast to what precedes 
suggests that it may be elliptical, with some kind of que clause 
suppressed : “6 s6 sorrindo (que vive)’’ or some such completion: 

O homem nem come, é sé cuidando do movimento. A coisa vai ser 
grossa. 

(Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 302) 


“QO movimento” refers to the labor union in which the man was 
passionately interested. Likewise: 


A negrinha quase nada dizia. Eras6sorrindo. (ibid., p. 49) 


A completely different situation is represented by the following 
isolated case, where betrando is merely used adverbially in the 
sense of “approximately” : 


Af no caminho—podiam ser beirando oito horas da noite—topamos o 
ribeirfio. ... 


(Odilon de Azevedo, Macegas, p. 12) 
IV 


Tue Auxiuiary Estar 


1. Repeated mention has already been made of a plus infinitive 
as the exact equivalent of the present participle: 


Mas eu nfo estou a apresentar-lhe desculpas! 
(Agnelo Macedo, Onde hé um basta um, p. 68) 


In Portugal there is another very similar construction, estar em, the 
meaning of which approaches estar a.° This turn of phase does not 


*See Augusto Epifanio da Silva Dias, Sintaze Histérica Portuguesa, 2nd ed. 
(Lisbon, 1933), par. 306, b, p. 232. The example he quotes is: “estou em dizer.” 
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occur within the texts now being studied, but in A Bagaceira of 
José Americo de Almeida there is another use of estar em, in refer- 
ence to the imminence rather than the accomplishment of action, 
a use which Silva Dias calls “‘rare’’ :° 


Estéve em levantar-se e gritar. . . . 

(A Bagaceira, p. 58) 
Estivera em levar consigo o Latomia, mas, a instAéncia de Pirunga, 
tomara-o para vaqueiro. (ibid., p. 240) 


2. Since estar is the most widely used auxiliary, it is used with 
all kinds of verbs, so many different kinds that there is nothing to 
be gained by listing them. It forms the progressive tenses of transi- 
tive, intransitive, and reflexive verbs, and even of ser when ser is 
in turn the auxiliary of the passive: 


Lucio mais Soledade presentiam que estavam sendo vigiados. (ibid., 
p. 131) 


Also of ser in its general use as linking verb: 


Qual! Ia mal da vida. O café jé nfo esté sendo grande coisa. 
(Agnelo Macedo, op. cit., p. 22) 


The progressive form can even be used as a substantive after a 
preposition, which happens in the following passage in Paulista 
vernacular : 


J& t6 injuado de tanto té indo pré Campo Largo. (i.e., J& estou enjoado 
de tanto estar indo para Campo Largo.) 
(Agnelo Macedo, op. cit., p. 257) 


Such cases suggest very strongly that the use of the progressive with 
estar can represent merely an expanded verb form, in conformity 
with the tendency to make the structure of language more analytical, 
without necessarily conveying a nuance of meaning. 

3. Certain compound constructions, with repetition either of an 
adverb or of the auxiliary, are utilized to stress imminence of action : 


O sol estava que estava quase se apagando. 
(Odilon Azevedo, Macegas, p. 77) 

Luciano estéve quase nio quase estourando de tanto encarecer. . . . 
(Nogueira de S4, op. cit., p. 86) 


The repetition of the auxiliary with an adverb of place is a device 
for reinforcement of the idea: 


© Tbid., par. 291, p. 226. 
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Esse nio conhego, seu doutor, mas estou aqui estou jurando que o negro 
passa adiante. 
(Monteiro Lobato, Urupés, p. 147) 


4. If some of the vernacular uses indicate merely an expanded 
verb form, without necessarily progressive meaning, another grada- 
tion of meaning is possible when the auxiliary is in the preterite 
tense. This, accompanied by a definite indication of time, seems to 
mean “stood” or “remained” : 


Seu Benevides se aproximou da mesa, estéve um instante brincando com 
o potinho de nanquim, afinal falou. 

(Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras, p. 323) 
. . . pegou na borda da réde e estéve uns momentos olhando. 

(Raquel de Queiroz, Jodo Miguel, p. 197) 


The meaning seems slightly different in the two following instances, 
both from Macegas: 


Estéve dois méses tratando-se (p. 252) (‘“‘remained”’ or “‘spent’’?) 
Quando chegou?—Ontem de tarde. Estive vendendo um gado af... . 
(p. 90) (Accomplished fact—little if any idea of duration.) 


5. In the contemporary period, the use of estar with reflexive 
verbs is increasing decisively; further details will be given in the 
following section. 


V 
Tue Avuxiiary Ir 


If the verb estar is used with the present participle of almost 
any verb, the other auxiliaries show a decided preference for certain 
classes of words or for certain situations. The verb ir, which, it 
will be remembered, was the most frequently used progressive 
auxiliary in Brazilian prose before the contemporary period, is one 
of the most interesting in this respect. For the sake of clarity, 
certain categories are set up in analysing the significance of ir, yet 
it should be remembered that it is not feasible to divide them 
arbitrarily or to evaluate them statistically, in view of the great 
amount of overlapping, e.g. 


. aos poucos foram se chegando. . . . 
(Lins do Rego, Menino de Engenho, p. 14) 


fits into three of the classes about to be mentioned. 
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(1) Ir is used to stress gradual achievement of objective; the 
use is “‘progressive’ in the true sense of the word (compare 
the progressive with andare in Italian). This is obvious when 


accompanied by pouco a pouco, aos poucos, etc., and can even occur 
with the preterite tense: 


Aos poucos foi parando de cantar. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras, p. 310) 

Pouco a pouco ia serenando, ia esquecendo. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Jodo de Miguel, p. 131) 

Escreve na areia e vai apagando de cada véz uma palavra. .. . 
(Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, p. 104) 


But it can also be inherent in the situation or in the nature of the 
verb, especially when a distributive sense is involved: 


. ia rareando cada véz mais as visitas. (ibid., p. 171) 
. ia distribuindo as latas. 


(Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 63) 


(2) Locomotion is a concomitant circumstance; in other words, 
the subject is moving at the time contemplated. This too can be 
expressly stated: 


No caminho de casa ia pensando. . . 


(Fran Martins, Mar Oceano, p. 21) 
A’ medida que galgavam, iam vendo viajantes. 

(Gracga Aranha, Chanaan, p. 114) 
.. . tomaram um bonde e o negrinho foi revendo a cidade e aspirando 
com férga o ar das ruas. (Jorge Amado, op. cit., p. 52) 


or merely implied from the situation: 


O comunista foi dizendo para os seus detentores. . 
(Oswald de Andrade, Marco Zero, I, 243) 


in which last case the persons concerned are in an automobile on 
the way to prison. 

(3) The participle itself is a verb of motion. For the demonstra- 
tion of this type, a glance at one contemporary text will be Sufficient ; 
in the Estréla do Pastor of Fran Martins we find, all Used with ir: 


passando (pp. 17, 20, 216, 259, 275) 
andando (18, 25, 42, 66, 77, 127, 226) 
saindo (22) 

correndo (44, 95, 130) 

descendo (50) 
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subindo (83, 84) 
entrando (103, 187) 
caindo (134, 189) 


In a text from Group II, such as the Chanaan of Graca Aranha, 
such a list would be considerably longer. 

Not all of these are true progressives: types such as foram 
andando and foram chegando seem to be little more than expanded 
narrative forms. Vou indo and vou chegando are extremely current 
conversational formulas meaning ‘I must go now”: 


Bem, d. Leocddia, vou indo.—N4&o quer um cafézinho? 
(Menotti del Picchia, Salomé, p. 48) 
. vou chegando, que é hora. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, op. cit., p. 165) 


(4) The participle expresses change of condition on the part of 
the subject. This includes ficar in its sense of “become.” The 
following illustrations of this are all from Mar Morto, by Jorge 
Amado: 


. a Agua foi mudando de cér (p. 82) 
. . . foi ficando ruim, foi arruinando (p. 153) 
. . . foi ficando encabulado (p. 223) 
. a cidade baixa ia ficando deserta (p. 242) 
. © pano foi apodrecendo (p. 285) 


The following are all from O Moleque Ricardo, by José Lins do Rego: 


. ia crescendo (p. 7) 
. . . foi murchando (p. 85) 
. . . foi ficando feliz (p. 120) 
. . . ia diminuindo (p. 133) 
. . . foi melhorando (p. 165) 
. ia ficando ruim (p. 282) 
. . « foi crescendo (p. 338) 


These are all intransitive, it will be noted. There are cases where 
the actual form is transitive, but the total meaning is still that of 
change of condition on the part of the person concerned: 


. vai esquentando a cabeca. 
(Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, p. 20) 


Such is obviously the case with nearly all direct reflexives. 
(5) The progressive verb is reflexive. This is perhaps the most 
frequent use of all. The examples here listed are taken at random 
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from Chanaan, of Graca Aranha, and they represent only a few 
among many: 


. . 0 horizonte se ia estreitando (p. 8) 
. . . 8 vio dissolvendo (p. 35) 
. se ia passando (p. 55) 
. . Vai se apagando (p. 58) 
. se vai afundando (p. 64) 
. se foram informando (p. 68) 
. foram se aproximando (p. 70) 
. se ia desenrolando (p. 71) 
. . ia se mudando (p. 76) 
. ia se acabando (p. 76) etc. etc. 


When these reflexive tenses are taken in their entirety, the situation 
is practically identical with that in the fourth category (change of 
condition) ; that is, the difference is formal and not substantial. 

It was mentioned at the end of the preceding section that the 
use of estar with reflexives is increasing in the contemporary period. 
To the extent that progressive tenses were also reflexive in the texts 
concerned, the prevalence of ir over estar was seven to one in 
Group I, and about seven to two in Group II (four to one in Groups 
I and II combined); in Group III, 7r still leads, but only by a 
five to four ratio. There are a few scattered examples of reflexives 
with andar, a few more with vir (the highest number being five in 
Chanaan), very few with viver, and practically none with ficar. 
Coincidental as it may be, it is interesting to note the resemblance 
between the verbs in categories 3, 4, and 5 and those which in 
Italian (and, to a much less extent, in French) require the auxiliary 
“to be” in the compound tenses. 

The progressive tenses that are also reflexive also reveal in a 
most decisive manner another tendency of the contemporary 
period, with respect to the position of the pronoun object. There 
are three possible positions, the distribution of which is, very 
approximately, the following: 


I and II combined III 
se vai fazendo 47% 05.2% 
vai se fazendo 47% 94. % 
vai fazendo-se 6% 0.8% 


There can be little doubt that the middle position of the pronoun 
object, condemned by some purists, has become almost universal 
practice. 
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(6) Another (and much smaller) category consists of verbs of 
narration and its equivalent (reciting, reading, etc.). Dizer is 
sometimes used with ir, especially in interpolated expressions: 


Mas, como ia dizendo, pis minhas condigées. 
(Afranio Peixoto, Fruta do Mato, p. 368) 


Also in a more independent manner, e.g. 


. . . travou-lhe o brago e foi dizendo: 
(Menotti del Picchia, op. cit., p. 195) 


This last example is not progressive, but rather indicates immediate 
sequence, a frequent use of ir with the present participle, especially 
in the formula foi logo: 


Sem transicfo, foi logo narrando. 
(Monteiro Lobato, Urupés, p. 87) 
. . nfio téve diividas e foi logo dizendo. . . . 
(Lima Barreto, op. cit., p. 218) 


These six categories account for virtually all the cases of ir 
joined with the present participle, difficult as it may be to determine 
to what extent certain intangible elements, such as that of gradual 
progression when not expressly stated, were really in the mind 
of the speaker. 


VI 


Tue AuxiLiary Ficar 


Ficar as an auxiliary has had a spectacular increase in frequency 
in Group III, but its patterns of usage are remarkably uniform in 
all the texts. It presents one rather difficult problem: to what 
extent is ficar really an auxiliary, and to what extent is it an inde- 
pendent verb in its literal meaning? Cases where modifiers of time 
and place stand between ficar and the infinitive or participle comple- 
ment, e.g. 


Um companheiro fica na choupana no meio do vasto capinzal a vigid- 
Os a: 


(Lima Barreto, Gonzaga de Sd, p. 189) 


were, for the purposes of this study, NOT counted: only cases where 
the two elements stand immediately together, so that the semantic 
stress is on the second, e.g. 
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. ficou gostando de mim. 
(Odilon Azevedo, Macegas, p. 19) 


have entered into our present calculations. 

If, however, it were merely the verb “remain” with a participial 
modifier, it would seem, a priori, that it could be used with almost 
any subject and followed by almost any kind of verb. Yet ficar is 
very consistent in its behavior: the subject is almost always a 
person. Cases like these: 


A coisa fica vivendo dentro de nés. 

(Lima Barreto, op. cit., p. 107) 
Aquéle gesto de simples cortesia ficou sendo considerado como infcio de 
naméro. 

(Fran Martins, Estréla do Pastor, p. 106) 


are genuine rarities. The verbs with which it is joined likewise 
fall within sharply defined categories, with only minor exceptions. 
Noteworthy also is the almost total absence of reflexives: the four 
examples noted all occur in the writing of Jorge Amado, three in 
Mar Morto (ficou se lembrando, p. 75, p. 299; ficou se lastimando, 
p. 133) and one in Jubiabd (ficou se imaginando, p. 15) and are not 
very material reflexives. The verb ficar itself can be used reflexively, 
especially in older writers, but without any difference in meaning: 


. . . ficou-se a olhar para a companheira. 
(José de Alencar, O Sertanejo, I, p. 173) 


The verbs that account for most of the occurrences of ficar are the 
following: 


(1) Verbs of mental, rather than physical, activity, e.g. pensando, 
sabendo, conhecendo, meditando, matutando, imaginando, gostando, 
odiando, cismando, sonhando. ‘“Fique sabendo” (e.g. in Estréla do 
Pastor, pp. 28, 37, 138) is a widely used introductory formula, for 
the sake of emphasis. 

(2) Verbs of seeing and hearing (or rather, looking and listening), 
e.g. fitando, olhando, espiando, contemplando, encarando, escutando, 
ouvindo. 

(3) A smaller group of verbs semantically connected with the 
basic meaning of the verb, “‘to remain,” e.g. 


... fica a esperar que passe o automdvel que lhe agrada. 
(Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, p. 69) 

.. . deitou-se na réde da sala, ficou fumando. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras, p. 333) 
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Also ficar devendo. 

(4) There is a rather heterogeneous miscellaneous group, sendo 
being the most worthy of mention; with it, ficar can come closer to 
its secondary meaning “become” than to its primary sense of 
“remain’”’ : 


Por isso, agora vocé fica sendo caixeiro da loja. 
(Fran Martins, Estréla do Pastor, p. 122) 


Yet the vast majority of all occurrences belong to the first and 
second groups. The rather bookish synonyms of ficar, permanecer 
and quedar (the latter being of extremely infrequent use) seem to 
follow a similar pattern: 


. . . quedava-se a olhar para os dous. 
(Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, p. 81) 
O mogo permanecia a contemplé-la. (ibid., p. 127) 


The word continuar is used regularly, with all kinds of verbs, for 
continued action (it occurs both with fazendo and with a fazer; 
a fazer still predominates). In Portuguese, seguir does not seem 
to have any such use. Thus, in conclusion, we find ficar to be high 
in frequency, but relatively restricted in its kinds of use. 


Vil 
Tue AvUXILIARY Andar 


1. In contrast with estar and ir, which occur with all kinds of 
subjects, andar resembles ficar in having almost exclusively a person 
as the subject. In the very rare exceptions to this rule, the health 
or welfare of persons is still immediately concerned: 


Seu figado nfo anda funcionando direito. 
(Menotti del Picchia, op. cit., p. 53) 

A verdade era que as coisas andavam pegando fogo. 
(Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 233) 


2. The literal meaning of locomotion is often involved, but only 
in a minority of cases can it be said to be exclusively the literal 
meaning. The addition of a locative element would seem to be the 
most obvious indication of the literal meaning, and the nearest 
approach to such is to be found in the older writers: 


. enquanto dormias tu, andei por af colhendo estas frutas. 
(Aluizio Azevedo, O Homem, p. 110) 
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3. The first (in the sense of weakest) overtone that has been 
added has been that of constant, habitual, or professional activity : 


. 0 trabalho das baracas estava parado e Colodino andava serrando 
madeira na roca. 
(Jorge Amado, Cacdu, p. 184) 
. andava ganhando dinheiro nas festas da cidade. 
(Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, p. 237) 
Faz gésto ver os meninos do Castro. O pai anda por af comprando boi 
para matar. 
(José Lins do Rego, Doidinho, p. 146) 


4. Personal welfare can also be involved: 


Andava agora passando fome. 
(Jorge Amado, op. cit., p. 71) 

E eu ando precisando de um dinheirinho. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Joao Miguel, p. 207) 


5. Most often, however, especially in contemporary usage, 
the verb andar has distinct moral overtones, and its use implies 
strong approval or (more often) disapproval of the act described: 


Sim, espides, e dos piores. Andaram rondando a cidade, tomando plan- 
tas, tirando desenhos. 
(Monteiro Lobato, Cidades Mortas, p. 220) 
Ajudar, o govérno ajuda. O preposto 6 que é um ratuino. Anda ven- 
dendo as passagens a quem der mais. 
(Raquel de Quiroz, O Quinze, p. 26) 
Entio meu avé perguntava pelo que se passava nos arredores, se alguém 
andava vendendo algodio por féra ou tirando lenha da mata para 
vender.—Que eu saiba, nfo, seu coronel.—Pois vocé vigie isto por 
aqui. 
(Lins do Rego, Menino de Engenho, p. 67) 
Cheira a cachaca. Andou bebendo, com certeza, no ‘‘Farol das Estrélas.”’ 
(Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, p. 22) 
Se vocé nfio andasse se mexendo nestas coisas, j4 estava fiscal. 
(Jorge Amado, Jubiabd, p. 283) 


With dizendo and its equivalents, there is a striking analogy with 
the English “‘go around saying’’—which also has strong overtones 
of disapproval : 


. 0 pessoal j4 anda dizendo que é6 bem capaz que eu seja da polfcia. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, Caminho de Pedras, p. 297) 
.. . 6 verdade o que andam espalhando? Vocé vai viajar? (ibid., p. 
336) 
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6. The only occurrence of an inflected infinitive with an auxiliary 
in the range of all the texts studied concerns the verb andar; it is 


submitted as a curiosity, altho the personal form of the infinitive 
has no effect on the meaning: 


Foi o nome que lhe pus, como andassem uns lagartées, seus freguéses, 
a me pilharem as capueiras. 


(Monteiro Lobato, Urupés, p. 228) 


VIII 
Tae Auximiary Vir 


1. The prevalent use of vir is in the literal sense of motion, 


whether it be a concomitant circumstance, derived from the 
situation, e.g. 


. .. quando safu . . . vinha chorando... . 
(Fran Martins, Mar Oceano, p. 30) 


or whether it be in the participle itself (vir is most frequently of all 
its own auxiliary) : 


. um homem vinha vindo. 
(Menotti del Picchia, op. cit., p. 37) 
. a manhé vinha vindo. (ibid., p. 60) 
. 0 sol vinha saindo. .. . 
(Fran Martins, Estréla do Pastor, p. 127) 
. vinha entrando. . . . (ibid., p. 187) 
. 0 sono vinha chegando. . . . (ibid., p. 196) 


2. The deviations from the literal meaning are not numerous. 


One of them conveys the idea of constant repetition or long con- 
tinuation : 


. . & pergunta que se lhe vinha fazendo h4 quase cinco anos. 

(Lima Barreto, Triste Fim de Policarpo Quaresma, p. 48) 

J& estou cansada de esperar. Vocé vem dizendo: hoje, amanha. 
(Odilon Azevedo, Macegas, p. 60) 

E’ uma colcha de retalhos que venho cosendo h& quatorze anos. 
(Monteiro Lobato, Urupés, p. 50) 

Pois olhe, eu de muito que vinha pensando nisso. 
(Fran Martins, op. cit., p. 248) 


3. It can also accompany verbs of saying, without adding much, 
if anything, to the connotation: 
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. como vinha dizendo atrdés. .. . 
(Odilon Azevedo, op. cit., p. 13) 
E agora ela vinha contando que me conhecia. . . . 
(Fran Martins, op. cit., p. 217) 


4. It can also have moral implications: 


O que éle desejava era que eu mentisse como os outros vinham fazendo, 
na exaltagéio da vida rural. 


(Lins do Rego, Bangué, p. 165) 


IX 
THe AUXILIARY Viver 


The verb viver, rare in the older authors except in the literal 
sense, is also increasing in frequency. That its sense has weakened 
to that of some kind of linking or auxiliary verb can be convincingly 
shown by certain occurrences with past participles and adjectives: 


O quarto dos santos vivia fechado. Eu mesmo o fechara. 
(Lins do Rego, op. cit., p. 235) 

O Diario do Povo vivia cheio de estudantes. 
(Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 77) 


1. There is nothing surprising in the fact that this is, even more 
than ficar and andar, a very personal auxiliary. The sentences 
above show that it can be joined with an inanimate subject, but such 
does not seem to be the case in its progressive use. 

2. Noteworthy is the relative persistence of a fazer with this 
auxiliary in the contemporary period (almost one fifth of all 
occurrences) : 


Longe da mulher, vivia a desejar que ela embarcasse. 
(Lins do Rego, op. cit., p. 296) 


3. The most usual meaning of viver is that of constant, habitual 
activity (it does not generally mean “to earn one’s living by,” 
which is viver de): 


Os homens de 14, as mulheres de 14 vivem pensando no mar. 

(Jorge Amado, Mar Morto, p. 198) 
Nao aperreava ninguém o eito reduzido a uma meia diizia, mas 0 povo 
vivia se mudando do Santa Rosa. 

(Lins do Rego, Bangué, p. 188) 


4. It often has the same connotations as andar, particularly 
with respect to welfare or prosperity : 


, 
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A gente j4 vive morrendo de fome com o que éle ganha, e ainda mais esta. 
(Lins do Rego, O Moleque Ricardo, p. 101) 


5. Most often, it has in common with andar the moral connota- 
tions, the overtones of indignation or disapproval : 


Ela vive vigiando o que nés fazemos. Nao admito! 
(Oswald de Andrade, Marco Zero, II, p. 364) 
Mas tem um ciume do inferno! Vive se queixando. (ibid., II, 416) 
Vocé vive queimando os olhos, emagrecendo. Lendo essas tolices. 
(Raquel de Queiroz, O Quinze, p. 101) 


x 
CoNCLUSION 


This analysis of the periphrastic or “progressive” tenses in 
Brazilian Portuguese has revealed several strong trends in the 
contemporary literary language. The first of these is the tendency 
to employ the progressive tenses much more liberally than did the 
authors of preceding generations. The second is the precipitous 
decline of the construction with the infinitive in lieu of the participle. 
Since the participial construction is the older form, and since the 
Portuguese language was established in Brazil in the sixteenth 
century, before the infinitive prevailed even in Portugal, the 
extensive use of the infinitive construction by the older writers can 
be attributed only to external cultural influences, such as continued 
relations with Portugal and the influence of Portuguese letters 
(the fact that the influx of Portuguese immigrants never ceased 
does not seem to have affected the basic trends of the language in 
Brazil). The rapid decline of this form is evidence of the waning 
influence of Portuguese standards over the written language of 
Brazil. 

The third trend is the emergence of estar as the prevalent 
auxiliary. In writing, this tendency has triumphed only with the 
present generation. At the same time, the other auxiliaries have 
continued to be very active, and some, notably ficar and viver, have 
increased notably. Estar has practically no limitations on its use, 
either for subject or for type of verb. Estar is also rapidly over- 
taking ir as the auxiliary with reflexive verbs. 

In the fourth place, the middle position of the reflexive pronoun 
in periphrastic tenses seems to have triumphed decisively. 

Apart from the above trends, which deal with changes in style 


. 
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that have been taking place in the last few generations, we have 
observed the employment of the auxiliaries themselves. Estar is 
virtually unrestricted, both for subject and for type of verb. Ir is 
generally unrestricted for subject, but its actual use can be almost 
circumscribed in certain categories, those of distributive action, 
gradual progress, motion (concomitant or inherent in the verb), 
change of condition, reflexives, and various verbs of narration. 
Some of the uses of ir, particularly in the preterite tense, are not 
really progressive. Ficar, which could hardly be termed ‘‘progres- 
sive” in the same sense as estar or ir in their most frequent occur- 
rences, is very extensively used, but most often it is restricted to 
personal subjects and, in at least the majority of cases, to well- 
defined categories of verbs, most of which have a non-material 
sense. Vir is relatively infrequent, by no means restricted to 
personal subject; most often it conveys the literal idea of motion. 
Andar (widely used) and viver (increasing, but still relatively 
infrequent) usually express human acts and have strong emotional 
connotations, dealing either with human welfare (health or pros- 
perity) or human conduct, usually in a disparaging sense. 


WALTER J. SCHNERR 
Brown University 





NECROLOGY 


MIGUEL ROMERA-NAVARRO (1888-1954) 


On May 3, 1954, Miguel Romera-Navarro died in Austin, Texas. 
Born in Almeria (Spain) on September 29, 1888, he studied at the Uni- 
versities of Granada and Madrid, receiving the degree of Licenciado en 
Leyes from the latter institution in 1908. During 1909 and 1910 he 
served as secretary of the Seccién de Ciencias Morales y Politicas of the 
Ateneo de Madrid. 

Attracted to the United States by de Tocqueville’s Démocratie en 
Amérique, he came to New York in 1912, where he joined the staff of 
The Delineator. An article on C. Upson Clark, “Un hispandéfilo de Norte 
América,” published by the New Orleans Mercurio in 1914, gave the 
public a foretaste of his book El hispanismo en Norte América: Ex- 
posicién y critica de su aspecto literario, published in Madrid (Renaci- 
miento) in 1917. The preparation of this work brought him into contact 
with the dean of American hispanists, Hugo Albert Rennert, and as a 
result the young Spaniard was appointed Instructor in Spanish at the 
University of Pennsylvania in the autumn of 1916. He received the de- 
grees of M.A. and Ph.D. from Pennsylvania in 1921 and 1927, and was 
made full professor in the latter year. He held this position until 1947, 
when he accepted a chair of Spanish in the University of Texas. 

In 1918-1919 Professor Romera-Navarro was Representative in Spain 
of the United States Committee on Public Information and he became a 
United States citizen in 1927. He was a member or corresponding mem- 
ber of the Real Academia Hispano--Americana, Real Academia de 
Ciencias Histéricas de Toledo, Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras de 
Cuba, Academia Argentina de Letras, Hispanic Society of America and 
Real Academia Espajiola. 

Professor Romera-Navarro’s contribution to American academic life 
was important and distinguished. His extensive bibliography includes 
early journalistic articles on a wide variety of subjects (1914-1923); 
textbooks in the field of Spanish language and literature (1919-1940), nota- 
bly his Historia de la literatura espafiola, with accompanying Antologia; 
critical book-reviews and numerous scholarly studies on classical Spanish 
literature. He will be remembered especially for his work on Gracin: 
his three-volume edition of El Criticén (Philadelphia, 1938-40), which 
is outstanding; his Estudio del autégrafo de “El Héroe” graciano (Mad- 
rid, 1946); his edition of Gracidn’s Ordculo manual (Madrid, C.S.I.C.), 
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which appeared this year; and, finally, a study on Autégrafos cervantinos 
(Austin, Texas), which is now in press. Seven of his studies on Lope 
de Vega were re-issued in book form in 1935—the terecentenary year— 
under the title La preceptiva dramdtica de Lope de Vega y otros ensayos 
sobre el Fénix. His Registro de lexicografia hispdnica (Madrid, 1951) 
reflects a lifelong interest in lexicography and semantics. 

Professor Romera-Navarro was active in the founding and editing of 
the Hispanic Review, which he served as Assistant Editor (1933-1939), 
Co-Editor (1940-1948), and Associate Editor (1948-1954). At the Uni- 
versity of Texas he founded and edited (with E. R. Sims) the Univer- 
sity of Texas Hispanic Studies. 

Professor Romera-Navarro was an inspiring teacher, able to com- 
municate to his students both his keen interest in literary studies and his 
own personal sense of their value and their dignity. 

In these various capacities—scholar, editor, teacher—and also, as 
many will testify, in the more intimate associations of friendship, Miguel 
Romera-Navarro was a creator of values, in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of Spanish hidalguia. He laboured long and well, and has de- 
served the affection and gratitude both of his Spanish homeland and of 
his adopted country. 


THe Eprrors 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MicuEeL RomeErA-NAVARRO 


1909-1947 


See Bibliography of Romera-Navarro. A homage offered to Professor 
Miguel Romera-Navarro by his friends and former students on the 
thirtieth year of his teaching (Philadelphia, Pa., 1947). 


Late 1947 
“R. Menéndez Pidal, Obras completas, vols. III-V,” HR, XV, 482-483. 


1948 


“R. §. Boggs et al., Tentative Dictionary of Medieval Spanish,” HR, 
XVI, 257-262. 


1949 
Historia de la literatura espafola. Segunda edicién corregida y aumen- 
tada (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co.), xviii + 704 pp. 
1950 


Estudios sobre Gracidn. University of Texas Hispanic Studies, Vol. IT 
(Austin, University of Texas Press), v + 146 pp. 
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“Cuestiones gracianas,” Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, I, 359- 
372. 

“A. M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espajioles,’ Hispania, XXXIII, 90- 
91. 

“A. G. de Ameziia y Mayo, Isabel de Valois, Reina de Espaiia, 1546-1568,” 
Hispania, XXXIII, 288. 

“TD. Alonso, Vida y obra de Medrano,” HR, XVIII, 88. 

“J. de Entrambasaguas, ed., Miguel de Madrigal, Segunda Parte del 
Romancero General,” HR, XVIII, 193. 

“Qu. Pérez, Fr. Hernando de Santiago, predicador del Siglo de Oro 
(1575-1639), HR, XVIII, 282-283. 


1951 
Registro de lexicografia hispdnica (Madrid, C.8.1.C.), 1013 pp. 


1952 


“J. de Entrambasaguas, Sintesis de pronunciacién espafola,” Hispania, 
XXXV, 483. 


“J. M. Albareda Herrera, Consideraciones sobre la investigacién espaiola,” 
HR, XX, 182. 


1953 


“J. de Entrambasaguas et al., eds., Obras de Pedro Laynez,” Hispania, 
XXXVI, 125-126. 


“J. M. de Cossio, Faébulas mitolégicas en Espaiia?’ HR, XXI, 235-236. 


1954 


Edition of Baltasar Gracién, Ordculo manual y arte de prudencia, 1647 
(Madrid, C.S.1.C.), xxxix + 654 pp. 


In Press 


Autégrafos cervantinos. Estudio. University of Texas Hispanic Stud- 
ies, Vol. VI (Austin, University of Texas Press). 








REVIEWS 


Dictionary of World Literature. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1953: xii + 453 pages. 


This dictionary, first printed in 1943, is here presented in a “new and 
completely revised” edition, on better paper but in smaller type. Al- 
though quite uneven in content, it has been a useful and often stimulating 
reference book, and any significant improvement in it will be noted with 
interest. 

How completely it has been revised, or left alone, we shall not attempt 
to establish, for lack of space. We notice, however, that the article 
Baroque has been further thinned out, and that no references to important 
studies published in the last ten years have been added. We still look in 
vain for articles on: Costumbrismo, Death, Dance of Death (there is an 
article on Folly Literature), Fortuna (there is an article on Fame), 
Gaucho, Mirrors of Princes, Modernismo, Mysticism (in literature), Paya- 
dor, Personaje auténomo, Serranilla, Virti, Wonder and the like. 

The first edition was not fortunate on the Hispanic side, and this has 
not been remedied in the second. The article on Epic poetry still does 
not mention the Cantar de Mio Cid. The longest contribution of concern 
to Hispanists, in fifteen columns (pp. 385-393), is devoted to Spanish 
criticism and will satisfy few readers. The first part, although patently 
based on a somewhat hasty reading (sometimes a misreading) of Menéndez 
y Pelayo’s Ideas estéticas, now drops all mention of it. It still declares 
(p. 387-1), with notable violence to the text, that Torres Naharro “dis- 
tinguished realistic comedy, noticia, from romantic, fantasia.” Juan 
Diaz Rengifo is still named, instead of his brother, as author of the Arte 
poética espattiola of 1592, and Carvallo’s Cisne de Apolo (1602) is still 
described as a “rhymed poetics.” This is quite possibly the result of a 
careless reading of Menéndez y Pelayo (ed. Madrid, 1883-87, II, 335), 
who explained that Carvallo had “compendiado los preceptos poéticos en 
detestables octavas reales” and quoted one of the brief rhyming sum- 
maries which terminate each prose chapter. But even after re-reading 
the original text of Carvallo we are still at a loss to account for the 
dictionary’s summary of his critical theories (388-2), especially for his 
recommendation of “comedies . . . that spread through the childhood, 
maturity and old age of a Saint.” We further read that “the only 
theoretician defending the rules of Aristotle was Spain’s greatest author, 
Miguel de Cervantes” (388-2). Even if this were true, it would not 
properly describe the critical position of Cervantes, who rectified in the 
Rufidn dichoso what he had said in D.Q. I, 48, but again expressed his 
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nostalgia for the rules in Pedro de Urdemalas and the Persiles. There 
were, moreover, quite a few more defenders of Aristotle: Cristébal de 
Mesa (Compendio, 1607), Cascales (“mas vale errar con Aristételes que 
acertar comigo,” Tablas poéticas, 1616), Sudrez de Figueroa (El Passa- 
gero, 1617) and others, not to mention the contemporary translators of 
the Poetics, Martir Rizo (MS., 1623), Ordéfiez das Seijas (1626), 
Gonzélez de Salas (1633). We might add that Cueva’s Ejemplar poético 
is dated 1606 in the manuscript, corrected in 1609. In the second part 
of the article here discussed, signed by a different contributor and draw- 
ing mainly on Ferndndez y Gonzalez, the old misprints (Caxton de Sastre, 
Vincente, Augustin, Leando, influyo ete.) reappear and new ones have 
been added (Marcelina, Gonzales, Rodrigues Marin, Gémez de Barquero 
ete.). The “Abot Cabanilles” whose Observaciones (1784) are noted 
on p. 390-2, is probably Antonio Cabanilles, whose Observations sur 
Varticle Espagne de la Nouvelle Encyclopédie were translated into Span- 
ish by Mariano Rivero. The author declares that the Spanish emigrados 
of the Romantie period, on returning to Spain “put into practice the 
almost forgotten Ejemplar poético of Juan de la Cueva” (391-2). The 
Ejemplar poético, we may add, did become available for the first time 
in Sedano’s Parnaso espafiol in 1774, but what the Romantics could find 
to practice in Cueva’s confused farrago if they knew of him at all, will 
be a puzzle to most readers. Manuel Caiiete is described as a “periodical 
essayist” (391-2) and E. Cotarelo’s Bibliografias (sic) de las con- 
troversias sobre la licitud del teatro is considered “very important even 
in the present day because of its estimate of the prejudices against the 
theatre in Spain.” “Among the younger critics” the author singles out 
Antonio Soladinde (sic), Navarro Tomds and, for his work “on dia- 
lects,” Américo Castro. A new final paragraph, devoted to the critics 
who did not leave Spain after the Republic, names Entrambasaguas, not 
for Una guerra literaria del siglo de Oro (1932), but for El retraso de 
las cosas. There is no mention of Damaso Alonso. 

As to the small dispersed items, we find unchanged the entries under 
Cancionero, Comedia de capa y espada (there is nothing on Comedia as 
such, Comedia de santos, or Comedia de figurén), Endecha, Entremés 
(also Paso, but not Sainete), Gongorism (in telegraphic style, still pre- 
senting the poet as one “who ca. 1609 turned from his clear and simple 
works to polish the language”), Loa (still with a single reference to 
“Ceramuel”), Refrén (plural refrdnes), Romance (“historical, senti- 
mental, biblical ballads”), Seguidilla (“song of the wayfaring people”) 
ete. While Décima was retained, zarzuela has been dropped, but jarcha, 
muwassaha or zéjel have not been added. 

JosePH E. GILLET 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Tratado de amores de Arnalte y Lucenda por Diego de San Pedro (Burgos, 
1491) ... Madrid, 1952: (Sigs. a ij-i iiij). Historia muy verdadera 
de dos amantes Euralio [r. Eurialo|, Franco, y Lucrecia, Senesa, por 
Eneas Silvio Piccolomini (Sevilla, 1512) . .. Madrid, 1952: (Sigs. 
a ij-e vj). 

These two excellent facsimile reproductions of extremely rare originals, 
now reprinted in 300 copies by the Spanish Academy, should be very wel- 
come to Hispanists. 

Diego de San Pedro’s Arnalte y Lucenda is available only in a re- 
print by Foulché-Delbose (RHi, XXV [1911]), and Piccolomini’s Eurialo 
y Lucrecia in the same scholar’s reprint (Barcelona, 1907), not always 
easy to obtain, and in Menéndez y Pelayo’s Origenes de la novela, IV, 
104 ff. Both works are important in their own right and both, like those 
of Juan de Flores (notably studied by the late Miss Matulka), have at- 
tained a remarkable European diffusion. Indeed, a comparative study of 
both works has long been overdue. 

The Latin novelette of Eneas Silvio Piccolomini, later Pope Pius II, 
shows pride in its modernity (“hachas ardientes de nuestros tiempos con- 
taré”) and offers splendid glimpses of Renaissance Europe in 1444. 
These Germans in Siena, like Eurialo (possibly Piecolomini’s protector, 
the Chancellor Caspar Schlick), in the train of their Emperor, were 
handsome men (“simientes de los dioses”), who made “hermoso como 
alem4n” a traditional formula. It is difficult to forget how the gallant 
Emperor dismounted in the street to salute Lucrecia and her three beau- 
tiful friends, or how the courtiers threw snowballs at the ladies in the 
windows, or the description of Luerecia’s triumphant beauty and the 
transports of her surrender. 

The Latin is lively and readable, although a patchwork of classical 
quotations (Ovid, Terence, Vergil, Boccaccio). Dozens of separate edi- 
tions of the Latin text were printed before 1500, and at least one Spanish 
translation, probably of Salamanca, 1495, easily available to Fernando 
de Rojas. It would have been more useful if the reproduction had been 
made from this edition, which has not been used so far, but of which an 
apparently unique copy is preserved in the library of the Ajuda Palace 
in Lisbon. Both Foulché-Delbose and Menéndez y Pelayo had already 
given us the text of Seville, 1512, which may or may not be the same as 


1 Not generally known is a critical edition by Joseph I. Dévay, Budapest, 
1904. Attached to it, but separately printed in Budapest, 1901, there is a list 
of the classical sources of 370 passages. The editor also reprints some of 
the author’s letters, one of them an almost immediate recantation (1446), 
before the author finally took orders, fiercely condemning the ‘‘inepta et 
spurcida voluptas’’ of love. 
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the earlier one. It shows a few omissions when compared with the Latin, 
but is evidently the work of a gifted translator. 


JosePH E. GILLEeT 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola y el Reino de Aragén. By Otis H. 
Green. Separata de Archivo de Filologia Aragonesa, IV. Institucién 
“Fernando el Catélico” (C.S.1.C.) de la Exema. Diputacién Pro- 
vineial de Zaragoza, 1952: 112 pages. 


Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola’s consuming ambition to become 
Cronista del Reino de Aragén strikingly comes out in the open in 1590 
when he supported his candidacy for the vacancy which had developed for 
the post with a Discurso historial sobre las cualidades que ha de tener un 
perfecto cronista. He failed then to attain his objective and until the 
appointment finally materialized in 1616 he remained an interested spec- 
tator of the events that were to unfold. Considering his later work as 
historian, there is scarcely any doubt but that his ideological position had 
already become fixed at the time, namely that of being a champion of the 
fuerista-faction in the kingdom of Aragon in opposition to the centralising 
policy of Madrid, and, although documentation prior to 1616 is insufficient, 
we may further infer that he consistently continued to maintain this stand. 
One important piece of evidence that ideologically links the earlier with 
the later Argensola is certainly his Lucianesque dialogue Dédalo (c. 1600), 
in which, under a thin disguise, he uses the misfortunes of Antonio Pérez 
to protest against the concept of the razén de estado. As I view the dia- 
logue in the light of the conditions of the times and the historian’s feelings 
as Argensola subsequently expressed them, I should be inclined to place 
considerably more political weight on it than Green does. Was it not 
this same razén de estado which was relentlessly undermining the historic 
rights and privileges of the Aragonese that were so close to the author’s 
heart? 

At about the same time Argensola assumed the post of chronicler of 
Aragon, he was also made Cronista de su Magestad para los Reinos de la 
Corona de Aragén, with direct responsibility to the Crown. The dual 
office was a mésalliance that could not be reconciled. Our chronicler was 
obliged to move and, in fact, did move cautiously, but even so his watered- 
down version of Aragonese history met with strong disapproval from 
centralist partisans. The first part of the Alteraciones populares de 
Zaragoza. Ano 1591, completed in 1625, was not allowed to see print, 
while his less controversial Anales de Aragén (Primera parte), finished by 
1626, had to wait until 1631 before publication, and then it appeared only 
with the privilegio of Aragon. 
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Though we learn a good deal regarding the other activities of B. L. 
de Argensola, they are all ultimately overshadowed by his concern for his 
patria chica. His unswerving espousal of a hopeless cause makes him a 
pathetic figure, particularly from 1616 on. It is at this time that he un- 
equivocally presents himself to us as the incarnation of the fuerista spirit, 
henee the appositeness of the title of this erudite and perceptively keen 
brochure. 

Joserx G. Fuca 

Northwestern University 


Castillo Solérzano and the Decline of the Spanish Novel. By Peter N. 
Dunn. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1952: xvii +141 pages. 


This volume, which forms part of the series entitled Modern Language 
Studies, is a revision of a thesis submitted to the University of London for 
the degree of Master of Arts. The author’s aim is “to examine the novels 
of Castillo Solérzano not only by purely literary standards, but also as 
representative of the decline of values and ideals in the first half of the 
seventeenth century which more sensitive and responsible writers were 
attempting to resist.” Mr. Dunn sees in Castillo’s age a time “of anxiety” 
in which the best seller offered a means of evasion. He embarks on what 
he calls the hazardous undertaking of studying the effect that sociologi- 
eal econditions—falling values, bad government, frustration—had on the 
writer’s attitude to his craft (p.v). The difficulty of this position is that 
“literature without integrity” (p. 130) can exist in any age, regardless of 
anxieties. Conversely, great literature can be produced in spite of socio- 
logical conditions. The fact is that we have in Castillo Solérzano a man 
who is the Ricardo Leén—or the Ferndndez Flérez—of his age, not its 
Galdés or Unamuno. 

That he was a mass producer is of no special significance (pp. xii, 9, 
44, 48, 92). Lope’s successors produced comedias by assembly-line meth- 
ods, yet Mr. Dunn sees no decline in the drama. Indeed, mass production 
of books of entertainment began in the 1520’s with the Crombergers in 
Seville (Leonard, Books of the Brave, p. 96). There is no reason to re- 
gard Castillo Solérzano as inherently different—sociologically—from the 
mass producers of literature in earlier generations. 

Reparos could be made at every step. I shall limit myself to just one 
point, in an effort to show that books of this kind cannot be written without 
vast documentation. Castillo Solérzano’s “merciless” and “spiteful” flay- 
ing of human deformities (hunchbacks, dwarfs) had more sanction, and 
hence was less “vicious,” than would appear from a mere reading of the 
novelas. See M. Herrero Garcia, “Los rasgos fisicos y el cardcter segin 
los textos espaiioles del siglo XVII,” RFE, XII (1925), 157 f. Eustache 
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Deschamps: “Que homs de membre contrefais/Est en sa pensée meffais,/ 
Plains de pechiez et plains de vices” (apud Huizinga, The Waning of the 
Middle Ages {London, 1924], p. 26). Fernén Pérez de Guzmdin: “Los 
hombres mal faycionados,/difformes e mal compuestos,/si mirays los mas 
destos/veres mal econdicionados” (Cane. cast. del siglo XV, 1, 592). Fray 
Juan de Pineda: “Leuino Lennio condena mucho a los coreobados de 
maliciosos, por aquella sobrecarga de las espaldas que fatiga al coragon, 
con tal que les sea natural dende su concepcion: porque si despues por 
alguna desgracia se causo, no ha de ser ansi condenada” (Agricultura 
christiana (Salamanca, 1589], II, fol. 96v). Examples could be mul- 
tiplied. The lash under which Ruiz de Alarcén suffered was not neces- 
sarily wielded by “less intelligent men than Castillo” (p. 48). 

One can readily accept Mr. Dunn’s conclusion that Castillo’s stories 
“are of no great artistic value” (p. 129). That their importance lies in the 
sort of reader mentality that they reveal, this reviewer is not willing to 
accept. They are simply unimportant. The popularity of their frivoli- 
ties corresponds to the popularity of Felixmarte de Hircania, whether in 
the age of Juan de Valdés or of Dr. Johnson, who read this book “quite 
through, when at his parsonage house, one summer” (Boswell’s Life, ed. 
Croker [London, 1831], I, 24). 

Otis H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 


Estudio preliminar a los “Diarios” de Jovellanos. By Angel del Rio. 
Instituto de Estudios Asturianos, Oviedo, 1952: 112 pages. 


In this study, written as an introduction to a new edition of Jovellanos’ 
Diarios, D. Angel del Rio cogently demonstrates how significant this 
journal is for what it reveals about Spanish life and thought in the 
1790's, and, especially, for the light it sheds on the crisis of the Spanish 
conscience that had begun in the seventeenth century, continuing through 
the eighteenth and nineteenth up to the present time. His illuminating 
analysis whets the appetite of the reader and makes him feel even more 
keenly his being deprived of the text itself. The account of the vicissi- 
tudes of publication of the Diarios is a stirring chapter in the history of 
ideas in modern Spain. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Fates, in 
their several guises, will not continue to conspire against this fundamental 
work and that this corrected edition will soon be made accessible to the 
public. 

Professor del Rio diseusses the Diarios, first chronologically, and then 
by theme. He suggests that Jovellanos undertook his diary, in the first 
instance, in order to set down the true facts relating to the persecution 
and imprisonment of his close friend, Cabarris, and then continued it to 
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record his own journeys, as was the custom of the time. The main diaries 
run from August 20, 1790 to January 20, 1801; others, more fragmentary, 
cover the years of exile, 1801-1808, and, finally, his last years in Spain, 
1808-1811. In the nineties, the brief notes were often jotted down during 
his strenuous journeys across the north of Spain, back and forth from 
Gijén to Madrid. They include detailed itineraries, the inevitable com- 
ments on bad roads and worse inns, on the landscape, trees, and crops, 
methods of agriculture and irrigation, new industries, on popular lan- 
guage, songs, and customs. There are careful descriptions of architectural 
monuments, paintings and seulptures, as well as of the contents of local 
archives, in which Jovellanos makes inventories, and copies out inscriptions 
and data for himself and for his friends. Jovellanos shared with many 
of his enlightened contemporaries, who were swept along by the current 
of the Enlightenment, the desire to explore their country in all its aspects 
and to record their observations in letters, travel accounts, reports or 
monumental works like the Viaje de Espaiia of Ponz. For Jovellanos, 
however, the pursuit of knowledge was rarely an end in itself, but was 
motivated, rather, by his consciousness of Spain’s decline, and her back- 
wardness in comparison with the rest of Europe; his purpose was, there- 
fore, to discover practical means of social and economic reform. 
Jovellanos kept his diary not only while travelling, but just as faith- 
fully during the happy and peaceful periods he spent at home in Gijén. 
In his concise entries, we can follow his reading, in Spanish history or 
literature, or in contemporary English and French works on the natural 
and social sciences; we learn of his correspondence with many friends, 
his views on many national and local issues, his study of the Asturian 
language, his social life and all his activities. The Institute he founded 
and which he hoped might serve as a model for schools of practical science 
all over Spain, occupied most of his time and thought; he speaks of its 
courses, methods of teaching, instructors and students. And since his 
highest hopes were staked on the success of the Institute, we find repeated 
expressions of anxiety and discouragement, as he discovers the intrigues 
plotted against it and him. After his return from his brief Ministry in 
Madrid, 1797-1798, his depression becomes despair and he has a keen 
presentiment of the persecution of which he is to be the victim. There 
are laconic references to the ineptitude and moral corruption of the people 
at the head of the government, as the monsters of unreason take over; 
here the Diarios and Goya’s Caprichos are in complete accord. Professor 
del Rio presents Jovellanos’ views on controversial political and economic 
issues in the context of his work as a whole and against the background 
of the contemporary scene, and quotes long persuasive passages to 
support his position. He shows that Jovellanos’ ideas for social and 
economic reform were, on the whole, compatible with the basic principles 
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of the national Catholic tradition of Spain. Only on the religious ques- 
tion, so inextricably involved with the political and economic issues of 
that time, and of the present, does Del Rio avoid quotation of passages, 
leaving the reader to interpret the text for himself. 

If the Diarios are important as a unique living transcript of the con- 
flicts and events of those crucial years, they are no less vital as a means 
of knowing and understanding Jovellanos and his work as a whole. Al- 
though they are in no sense intimate memoirs, they do record the atti- 
tudes and the process of the thought of a man, conspicuous in his time 
and extraordinarily engaging in our own. The Diarios make it possible 
to check Jovellanos’ published views against those privately held by him 
and expressed only here or in letters to intimate friends; if this is honestly 
done, it cannot be doubted, for example, that he truly held the views 
expressed in his Informe de Ley Agraria and was not merely stating those 
of the Economie Society of Madrid that had commissioned him to write 
it, as is asserted in a recent work by Patricio Pefialver, Modernidad tradi- 
cional en el pensamiento de Jovellanos (Sevilla, 1953). It is precisely 
because of the evidence the Diarios provide of Jovellanos’ deepest con- 
victions, at least during the years they cover, that they are indispensable 
to the student of Jovellanos or of his period. 

Latest information from Oviedo is that Vol. I of the text of the Diarios 
has just come out. 

Evita F. HetMan 


Simmons College 


Publicaciones periodisticas de don Ramén del Valle-Inclén anteriores a 
1895. Edicién, estudio preliminar y notas de William L. Fichter. 
Presentacién de Alfonso Reyes. El Colegio de México, México, 1952: 
222 paginas. 


Esta edicién presenta por primera vez en forma conjunta escritos del 
famoso autor espafiol anteriores a su primer libro Femeninas publicado 
en 1895. Contiene articulos varios y cuentos que aparecieron en periddicos 
espafioles como La Ilustracién Ibérica y El Globo, y en algunos mejicanos 
como El Correo Espanol y El Universal, del cual fué redactor oficial en 
la primera visita que hizo a México y que duré del 8 de abril de 1892 
hasta principios de 1893. La coleccién se inicia con el cuento “A media 
noche,” el mds antiguo que del autor se conoce, aparecido en 1889, e 
ineluye otros como “El rey de las m4scaras,” “Zan el de los osos,” “j Cari- 
tativa!,” “El canario,” “;Ah, de mis muertos!,” “La confesién” y “Un 
eabecilla.” Este ultimo, publicado inmediatamente antes de Femeninas 
e incorporado més tarde en Jardin Umbrio (1903) y Jardin novelesco 
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(1905), cierra la coleccién. Se encuentran también descripciones evoca- 
tivas puramente literarias como “Bajo los trépicos,” la cual segain la 
acertada opinién del prologuista es el verdadero antecedente de La nifia 
Chole que mas tarde habia de plasmar en forma definitiva en la Sonata 
de Estio. 

Los que pueden llamarse articulos de periéddico propiamente dichos 
descubren a un Valle-Inclin dedicado a comentar ante el piablico asuntos 
de indole varia como impresiones de viaje (“Una visita al convento de 
Gondarin,” “Cartas galicinas I, II, IV”), encuentros con grandes hombres 
de la época (los escritores Echegaray, Zorrilla y el lider anarquista Pablo 
Iglesias), asuntos de la politica de actualidad (“Ecos de la prensa es- 
pafiola I, II, III,” “Quiebra escandalosa,” “El anarquismo espaiiol,” 
“Una reunién de obreros”), cuadros de costumbres (“Las verbenas,” 
“Madrid de noche”), critica de arte y literatura (“Angel Guerra,” “Muerte 
de Enrique Mélida,” “Cantares,” “La poesia en Europa y en América”) 
y hasta temas tan exéticos como los que revelan una preocupacién por 
cuestiones cientificas (“Psiquismo”). 

En el “Estudio preliminar” (p4gs. 11-42) que precede a la coleccién, 
el autor ensaya una valoracién de estos esfuerzos primigenios del gran 
eseritor. Ya en otra ocasién el Sr. Fichter, en un estudio de los pro- 
cedimientos estilisticos de su primer libro, se habia ocupado de mos- 
trarnos que el arte de las Sonatas representaba una etapa de depuracién 
que estaba lejos de haber nacido y terminado alli. Con el presente estudio 
su preocupacién de fijar con mayor exactitud la génesis y evolucién de un 
estilo, nos hace remontar a los primeros tanteos y nos permite sorprender 
al artista en la cristalizacién de tendencias y maneras que ponen de mani- 
fiesto su “voluntad de estilo” y que habian de culminar en su obra de- 
finitiva. La nota de “misterio,” por ejemplo, que ha de ser una de las 
caracteristicas de sus creaciones ambientales, se encuentra ya alli desde 
su primer cuento “A media noche” y se repite en otro como “El rey de 
la mfscara.” Los nombres famosos de Bradomin y Cétigos de sus pro- 
ducciones posteriores también figuran en este coleccién. En cuanto a los 
procedimientos puramente formales se encuentran desde el principio “las 
parejas de adjetivos, cadenciosas si no siempre muy originales” (13). 
En el segundo cuento hallamos una prosa cadenciosa “que se va per- 
feccionando cada vez més” (16). En su cuento posterior “Zan el de los 
osos” aparece “la ya caracteristica doble adjetivacién seguida de una 
comparacién,” y hasta se tropieza con tripticos de adjetivos que anticipan 
“la férmula tan caracteristica—tres adjetivos m4és una comparacién—en 
obras posteriores de don Ramén” (15). También sefiala aqui el pro- 
loguista la sostenida repeticién de vocablos y frases enteras que serf “en 

1 William L. Fichter, ‘‘Primicias estilisticas de Valle-Inclan,’’ Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna, VII (1943), 289-298. 
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toda la obra posterior de Valle-Inclan, como es sabido, un elemento de 
su arte” (19). 

Desde luego esta manera genética de estudiar el estilo de un autor no 
solamente nos revela técnicas en formacién, sino que nos permite entrever 
aspectos interesantes del proceso de la creacién poética, tanto en lo 
psicolégico como en la determinacién del tipo de obra creada. En este 
sentido el mismo Valle-Incl4n en uno de los articulos de la coleccién “La 
poesia en Europa y en América,” al referirse a los poetas americanos que 
“han asimilado mejor el espiritu helénico,” lanza un juicio valorativo sobre 
la poesia en general, que pone de manifiesto sus predilecciones clasicistas 
hacia donde habia de polarizarse todo su arte futuro, en oposicién a la 
manera propiamente romantica: “En Francia, en Rusia, y aun en Espaiia, 
podrin los poetas imitar, con mejor o peor fortuna, la forma clasica, 
pero el verdadero espiritu griego, solemne en su sencillez, pagano y 
desnudo, como la Venus de Milo, no palpitar4é en sus estrofas brotadas 
entre sollozos, por almas enfermas, vencidas o cansadas en la ruda y 
terrible lucha de la vida” (210). 

El autor de la Introduccién nos enriquece, ademés, con algunos nuevos 
datos biograficos del célebre escritor y pone de relieve la importancia que 
tuvo Méjico en la realizacién de su arte total, ya que el mismo Valle- 
Inclan asi lo reeconocié (“debo, pues, a México, indirectamente, mi carrera 
literaria . . . aqui empecé a seguir mi propio camino, es decir, el literario 
.. 2’ [40]) y se halla claramente reflejada en dos de sus mds importantes 
producciones, Sonata de estio y Tirano Banderas, representantes a caba- 
lidad de sus dos maneras artisticas en grado de perfeccién: la depurada 
prosa artistica y el esperpento. 

Bienvenida, pues, esta coleccién que nos presenta un Valle-Inclan 
easi totalmente desconocido hasta ahora y que se halla inicialmente 
estudiado, aunque con devocién, en las breves pAginas de Ja Introduccién. 
Quedamos en espera de la realizacién de la importante tarea que sugiere 
el autor: “Quede para un estudio futuro de la obra total de Valle-Inclin 
una valoracién detallada de estos primeros pasos de novelista” (28).? 

Gustavo CORREA 

University of Chicago 

2Las Sonatas son las que han merecido mayor atencién en cuanto al 
estilo desde el fundamental estudio de Amado Alonso, ‘‘Estructura de las 
Sonatas de Valle-Inclin,’’ Verbum, XXI (Buenos Aires, 1928), 7-42, hasta 
el m4s reciente de Alonso Zamora Vicente, Las ‘‘Sonatas’’ de Ramén del 
Valle-Inclan; contribucién al estudio de la prosa modernista, Instituto de 
Filologia Romdnica, Coleccién de Estudios Estilisticos, IV (Buenos Aires). 
El esperpento carece de un estudio sistemAtico y exhaustivo a pesar del muy 
estimulante y rico en sugerencias interpretativas de Pedro Salinas, ‘‘ Signi- 
ficacién del Esperpento o Valle-Inclin, hijo prédigo del 98,’’ Cuadernos 
Americanos Afio VI, Nam. 2 (Marzo-Abril, 1947), 218-244. 
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José Marti, critico literario. Por José Antonio Portuondo. Unién Pan- 
americana, Washington, 1953: 112 p4ginas. 


Este pequeiio libro del Sr. José Antonio Portuondo es una de las mds 
valiosas aportaciones a la bibliografia de José Marti. No es un anilisis 
completo de la critica literaria del escritor cubano sino una serie de 
observaciones sobre variados aspectos de esa labor. 

El Sr. Portuondo empieza su estudio con la llegada de Marti a México 
en 1875. En ese tiempo poseia ya Marti una concepcién bien definida 
del mundo en la cual basaba su teoria literaria. Esta concepcién la define 
Portuondo como “idealismo de la libertad.” Como corolario se desprende 
el hecho de que Marti tenia un concepto diddctico y docente de la 
literatura. 

El Sr. Portuondo sigue a Marti en sus viajes por Guatemala, Cuba, 
Estados Unidos, Venezuela, y por fin se detiene a considerar su vida 
literaria en Nueva York, acaso el perfodo mds rico y mas intenso de su 
existencia. A través de este viaje el Sr. Portuondo va entresacando de 
los ensayos principales de Marti la esencia y aisla ciertos aspectos pre- 
dominantes a manera de directrices generales. Podriamos afirmar que 
estos aspectos se reducen a los siguientes: actitud impresionista, diddctica, 
docente; sentido social y humanitario de la literatura; criterio americanista, 
en su lucha constante por la formacién de una literatura nacional ; énfasis / 
en la sinceridad y honradez artisticas. 

El Sr. Portuondo sefiala con verdadera inteligencia critica el concepto 
utilitario de la literatura en Marti como instrumento de eficacia social. 
Esta observacién es de importancia bdsica al definir al escritor cubano 
como esteta, reformador social y revolucionario. 

Desconcierta la extraordinaria labor de Marti en Nueva York. Su 
eolaboracién en The Hour y The Sun, su correspondencia a los periddicos 
La Opinién Nacional, de Caracas, La Nacién, de Buenos Aires, El Partido 
Liberal, de México y otros diarios de Hispanoamérica. Como comentador 
de la vida y de la literatura de los Estados Unidos José Marti nos ha 
dejado una labor de alto mérito. El Sr. Portuondo asegura con absoluta 
razon que “ni antes ni después de él ha habido escritor de nuestra lengua 
que haya juzgado en tal cantidad ni con mayor agudeza la literatura 
norteamericana.” Si este favor le deben a Marti los norteamericanos, 
nosotros los hispanoamericanos le debemos otro no menor: la difusién de 
nuestros valores literarios por todos los paises del continente. 

En més de un sentido Marti es uno de los primeros ecriticos de la 
literatura hispanoamericana. Sus notas criticas sobre escritores como 
Alareén, la Madre Castillo, Andrés Bello, Pérez Bonalde, Rafael Pombo, 
Juan Carlos Gémez, Juan de Dios Peza, Altamirano, Gutiérrez NAjera, 
Heredia, ete., merecen ser citados por los historiadores actuales de nuestras 
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letras. Su explicacién del Modernismo como “evasién de ciertos espiritus 
sensibles frente a una circunstancia politica y social impropicia” es muy 
acertada. La idea central de Marti es la unidad del continente. Asi lo 
reconoce el Sr. Portuondo cuando eseribe: “Marti basa su juicio de las 
obras literarias hispanoamericanas en una idea fundamental: la unidad 
sustantiva de la América de habla espajiola, aunque sea como aspiracién 
o entelequia a cuya realizacién marchan y concurren pueblos y naciones 
del rio Bravo a la Patagonia.” 

La obra José Marti, critico literario constituye un estudio preliminar 
de esta materia. El mismo Sr. Portuondo deberia emprender un estudio 
completo y definitivo sobre el tema. Nadie més capacitado que él para tal 
empresa. 

A. Torres RiosEco 

University of California 


The Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse. Chosen by Aubrey F. G. Bell. 
Second edition, edited by B. Vidigal. Oxford University Press, 1952: 
xxix +383 pages. 


Since the literary genius of Portugal is, by common agreement, es- 
sentially lyrical, an anthology of Portuguese verse is of more than 
ordinary importance. In 1925 Aubrey Bell, by means of two hundred 
and eight poems filling two hundred and ninety-eight pages, sought to 
survey the field of Portuguese verse from the twelfth century to the 
twentieth, beginning with a Galician-Portuguese cantiga de amigo by 
King Sancho I and concluding with the Airifios, airifios aires of the 
Galician Rosalia de Castro. Snr. Vidigal now seeks, in the second edi- 
tion, to bring the Bell collection up to date. 

The general impression one gets from the Bell collection is that all 
the important poets have been included and that those have been omitted 
who might conveniently be left out. The anthology succeeds in indicating 
clearly the more important characteristics and lines of development of 
Portuguese verse as well as the periods of greatness and decline. 

Useful as the Bell anthology is, it is not, however, without its limita- 
tions. As a result of Mr. Bell’s special interest in the medieval period, 
the anthology suffers from some errors of proportion. Poets of the 
stature of Bocage, Almeida Garrett, Joio de Deus, Anthero de Quental, 
Gomes Leal, Guerra Junqueiro, Anténio Nobre, Eugenio de Castro, and 
Teixeira de Pascoaes are given a total of only thirty-three pages, the 
great lyrical output of the Romantic period receiving twenty-four. On 
the other hand, twenty-four pages are devoted solely to Alfonso el Sabio’s 
Cantigas de Santa Maria, and thirty-eight pages are given over to the 
thirteenth century cantigas, exclusive of the poetry of Alfonso and Dinis. 
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This produces a situation in which, for example, “the original and arrest- 
ing work of Guerra Junqueiro, one of the greatest modern Latin poets” 
(from Bell’s Introduction to the Ozford Book, p. xxix) is given the same 
representation—about five pages—as the thirteenth century poet, Pero 
Meogo. One observes in many cases a disparity between the paucity of 
selections and Mr. Bell’s expressed opinion of the excellence of certain 
poets. The case of Guerra Junqueiro is but one example. 

In his “Note to Second Edition,” Snr. Vidigal states that he has 
sought to bring the anthology up to the year 1946, to include some late 
nineteenth century poets whose importance as forerunners has become 
increasingly evident, and to increase the number of selections of some of 
the poets in the Bell edition. He has also eliminated the poems of Olavo 
Bilac, Eduardo Pondal, and Rosalia de Castro for reasons of nationality. 

The year 1946 was selected as a limit because in that year the fourth 
and last volume of Fernando Pessoa’s complete poetical works was pub- 
lished. As a result the work of the author of Mensagem has become more 
generally recognized and the aesthetic creed of his generation has been 
more sympathetically received. Moreover, Pessoa, as did others of his 
generation, declared his indebtedness to such poets as Anténio Nobre, 
Cesério Verde, Camilo Pessanha, and Anténio Gomes Leal, and their im- 
portance as forerunners of Pessoa’s generation has increased their stature. 

The second edition of the Oxford Book is larger than the first by fifty- 
nine pages of poems. The additions are as follows: Anténio Gomes I<al 
now has six selections instead of one; Anténio Nobre now has four selec- 
tions instead of one; and the other two forerunners, Cesdério Verde and 
Camilo Pessanha, unrepresented in the Bell edition, are now represented 
by two and three selections respectively (Verde’s two selections fill ten 
pages, and one of the poems of Pessanha, Branco e Vermelho, would honor 
any poet). Teixeira de Pascoaes, who was inadequately represented in 
the Bell edition by only one poem, now has four. And of the poets of 
Pessoa’s generation, whose work has been associated with such important 
Portuguese literary reviews as Orfeu and Presenga, twelve are represented. 
Their names, together with the number of their poems in the Vidigal edi- 
tion are as follows: Anténio Feijé (3), Augusto Gil (1), Anténio Patricio 
(1), Mario de S4-Carneiro (3), Fernando Pessoa (8), Florbela Espanca 
(4), Anténio Brito (3), José Régio (4), Alberto de Serpa (2), Carlos 
Queirés (2), Miguel Torga (5), and Adolfo Casais Monteiro (2). So 
much for quantity. As for quality, it may be said that the work of this 
most recent generation of Portuguese poets attests the fact that the 
lyrical power first displayed by the Portuguese about seven centuries ago 
is still very much alive. 

Snr. Vidigal, by expanding the Bell anthology in the modern period 
has not only added some excellent poetry but he has also produced a 
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better balanced collection. One would have wished that he had improved 
further upon the first edition by increasing the number of selections by 
such poets as Gil Vicente, Almeida Garrett and Joio de Deus, to say 
nothing of more representative poems by Guerra Junqueiro. But this 
is to suggest what he has not done. What he has done is good and en- 
hances the usefulness of the Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse. 


Norman P. Sacks 
Oberlin College 


Anthology of Catalan Lyric Poetry. Selection and Introduction by Joan 
Triadi. Edited by Joan Gili. University of California Press. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, 1953. Printed in Spain for the Dolphin Book 
Co. Ltd., Oxford: xxix + 395 pages. 


Joan Triad era ya conocido de los lectores de poesia catalana por su 
excelente Antologia de la poesia catalana, 1900-1950 (Barcelona, 1951), 
segundo tomo de una Antologia general cuyo primer volumen (De Llull 
a Verdaguer) estuvo a cargo de Rafael Tasis. Ahora Triadi nos presenta 
una antologia desde Ramon Llull hasta los mds recientes poetas (el altimo 
de ellos, Albert Manent, naciéd en 1930). El volumen contiene una larga 
introduccién en inglés, 369 pdginas de poesias en el original catalan y 
dos datiles indices: uno biogr&fico y bibliografico, y otro con las primeras 
lineas de las poesias incluidas. Los dos indices estén ordenados alfa- 
béticamente. 

De la seleccién misma no podemos hacer sino elogios. El lector de la 
antologia puede tener la seguridad de que tendr4 con ella una suficiente 
representacién de lo mds importante y significativo de la poesia catalana 
de todos los tiempos. Algunos comentaristas achacarén al autor el no 
haber incluido a algunos poetas del periodo llamado de la decadencia (por 
ejemplo, Francesc Fontanella), pues si poéticamente su valor es casi nulo, 
histéricamente no dejan de tener su significado. Esta objecién, sin em- 
bargo, pierde su valor cuando consideramos que la intencién del autor ha 
sido menos histérica que poética; en todas las ocasiones se revela en Triadi 
un constante cuidado de que los fragmentos reproducidos sean no sdlo 
histéricamente interesantes, sino también legibles. No ha de sorprender- 
nos. Esta antologia es no sélo la obra de un profundo conocedor de la 
poesia catalana, sino también—y casi dirfamos muy particularmente— 
de un poeta. 

Menos convincente que la seleccién es la Introduccién. Triadi no ha 
mostrado siempre en ella la sobriedad que se espera de este tipo de 
escritos. En muchas ocasiones sustituye el andlisis de los poetas y de las 
tendencias poéticas correspondientes por expresiones en las que el lirismo 
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y la exaltacién desdibujan més bien que perfilan lo que el autor quiere 
decirnos. Ignoramos si estos defectos—o lo que nos parecen tales—son 
debidos al original o a la traduccién. Pero expresiones tales como, “When 
any poem succeeded in imposing its self-sufficiency upon me... ,” 0 
como “Catalonia’s poets have always tended towards theocentric humanism, 
appealing constantly to a standard of values which, being high above the 
surface turmoil of events enabled them to view this in perspective,” no 
son precisamente modelos de claridad expositiva. Digamos en seguida, 
sin embargo, que todo ello resta escaso valor a esta antologia. Es una 
obra que debiera de estar en manos no sdélo de los interesados en la litera- 
tura catalana, sino también de todos los que profesan o estudian la litera- 
tura espafiola; muchos paralelos e influencias que hasta ahora se les 
escapaban o de los que no tenian sino vaga noticia podrin ser comprobados 
con la atenta lectura del libro de Triada. 

La expresién “Edited by Joan Gili” es un poco desencaminadora para 
el lector de lengua inglesa, si es que, como sospechamos, el término ‘edited’ 
ha sido empleado en el libro en el sentido que ‘editado’ tiene en espaiiol. 


José Frerrater Mora 
Bryn Mawr College 


Appleton’s Revised English-Spanish & Spanish-English Dictionary. By 
Arturo Cuyfs. Revised by Lewis E. Brett and Helen 8. Eaton. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York, 1953: xlix + 1272 pages. 


The new Cuyds must come as a disappointment to those who expected 
this revision to produce a really up-to-date dictionary. The revisers have 
failed to bring this dictionary abreast of the times, both in its content 
and in its lexicographical technique. 

One of the prime requisites of a revised dictionary is the inclusion 
of words which have come into the language since the last edition and 
the correction of serious omissions in the previous editions. In this fourth 
edition of Cuyds the material of the supplement prepared by Antonio 
Llano is incorporated in the main body of the dictionary and “many addi- 
tions have been made.” These additions, however, fail to include a sur- 
prising number of English words of obviously high range and frequency. 
In the field of politics, for example, we don’t find peace offensive, satellite 
country, Gestapo. Such modern aeronautical terms as sonic barrier, 
guided missile are not included. In the field of modern warfare we don’t 
find landing craft, escort fighter, germ warfare. In the field of modern 
drugs we don’t find histamine, benzedrine, cortisone. In the field of elec- 
tronies high fidelity, tape recorder, hearing aid do not appear. In the 
field of sports we don’t find homer, home run, drop kick. Deep freeze, 
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room service, head waiter, station wagon and soap opera are undoubtedly 
common enough, but these do not appear. All of the above English 
words are certainly of sufficiently high range and frequency to be in- 
cluded in a dictionary of this scope. On the other hand, hundreds of 
words of obviously lower range and frequency are included. 

One must express similar dissatisfaction with the large number of 
English entries which are given Spanish definitions but no Spanish 
equivalent (where one does exist). The following are a few examples. 
Displaced persons is given a long definition as “los que huyen de su casa 
o patria ante una invasién u otra catéstrofe, o que son llevados por el 
enemigo para trabajos forzados.” The Spanish equivalent, persona des- 
plazada, is not given. Gamete is defined as “célula generadora.” The 
Spanish equivalent is gameto, but it does not appear. Gannet is defined 
as “especie de pdjaro bobo, ave marina grande.” Alcatraz and planga 
are Spanish equivalents of gannet, but these are not given. Glove 
stretcher is defined as “abridor de guantes.” The Spanish equivalents, 
juanas and ensanchador are not given in the English-Spanish section even 
though both these words appear in the Spanish-English section with the 
translation “glove stretcher.” Gel is defined as “(biol., quim.) sustancia 
gelatinosa.” The Spanish word is also gel, but it does not appear. 
Gene has a long definition: “(biol.) elemento determinante de la herencia. 

.” The exact Spanish equivalent, gen, is not given. Hostess is defined 
as “(aer.) mujer que atiende a los pasajeros.” The exact Spanish equiva- 
lent here is azafata, but it is not given. Sailfish is defined as “especie 
de pez espada volante.” The Spanish equivalent, aguja de mar, is not 
given. Many more examples could be added. A great deal of space 
could have been saved by finding the Spanish equivalents in such cases, 
not to speak of the greater accuracy which would have been served. 
Many words which are entered omit important meanings. Autonomia 
lacks the important modern meaning ‘cruising radius’; encyclical lacks the 
adjectival meaning; gig lacks the verbal meaning. Hello does not appear 
in the meaning of a telephonic reply. Homespun is given only in the 
literal sense, but not as a cloth manufactured to resemble the homemade 
product. Cycle lacks the meaning ‘tiempo’ which occurs in four-cycle 
engine, two-cycle engine. Grenadine is glossed “(tej.) granadina.” Its 
meaning as a beverage is lacking. In the Spanish-English section granadina 
appears only in the meaning ‘native of Granada.’ 

Inaccuracies abound, many carried over from the earlier editions. The 
following are a few examples. Grosbeak is glossed as “(orn.) cardenal.” 
The grosbeak (Pinicola Enucleator) is pico duro in Spanish. To com- 
plicate matters cardenal in the Spanish-English section is glossed 
“(ornith.) Virginian nightingale; cardinal bird.” Grizzly bear is glossed 
“oso pardo.” The correct translation is oso gris. Fluor is incorrectly 
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glossed “(quim.) flior.” It should be (mineral.) fluorita. Spanish fléor 
is English fluorine, an element. Only five entries below, under fluorine, 
we find these two words correctly equated. Barbeta is glossed “(naut.) 
rackline, gasket.” Rackline is not an English word. This is evidently 
a misreading of racking. Baronet is equated to barén: “titulo hereditario 
de barén en Inglaterra.” Actually it is a degree above knight and a 
degree below baron. Belcho is glossed “horsetail tree.” The correct Eng- 
lish equivalent is joint fir. Fission (atomic) is translated by Span. 
fisién. The correct Spanish equivalent is escisién. Moreover, fisién does 
not appear in any meaning in the Spanish-English section. Grandnephew 
is rendered as “sobrino (nieto de un hermano o de una hermana).” No 
definition is necessary here; the exact Spanish equivalent is resobrino. 
In the Spanish-English section resobrino is correctly equated to grand- 
nephew. Grandniece is treated in the same unsatisfactory manner. Geese 
is given as the plural of goose even in the meaning of ‘tailor’s goose.’ 
The plural of tailor’s goose is tailor’s gooses. Under the key entry busilis 
we find the sub-entry dar en el busilis which is incorrectly translated “to 
hit the bull’s eye.” This expression means “to put one’s finger on the 
trouble” or “to hit the nail on the head.” 

Confronting the English-Spanish section with the Spanish-English 
section, we find case after case of inconsistency and lack of coordination. 
In numerous cases the information which is found in one section is not 
to be found at all in the other section. In numerous other cases the in- 
formation found in one section is different from the information found in 
the other. Of course, in such cases only one can be correct, and fre- 
quently both are wrong. Some examples have been pointed out above. 
A few others follow. Alyssum is glossed “alheli” in the English-Spanish 
section, but in the other section alheli is translated as “gilliflower.” 
Carminite is glossed “carminita,” but carminita does not appear in the 
Spanish-English section. Carnelian is glossed “cornalina, carniola,” but 
there is no carniola in the Spanish-English section. Blenny is glossed 
“blenia.” There is no blenia listed in the Spanish-English section, but 
there is a bleno which is glossed “hake, blenny.” Carnotite is glossed 
“earnotita,” but this Spanish word does not appear in the Spanish-English 
section. Deice is listed in the English-Spanish section and glossed “des- 
congelar,” but descongelar is not to be found in the other section. Endo- 
crine is glossed “endocrina” in the English-Spanish section, but endocrina 
is not in the other section. Galactose is omitted in the English-Spanish 
section, but in the other section galactosa is glossed “(chem.) galactose.” 
Gnu is glossed “gna”; the more common form, fiu, is omitted. In the 
Spanish-English section neither gné nor fiu is given. In the Spanish- 
English section bababué is glossed “mocking bird,” while mocking bird 
in the other section is glossed “sinsonte, arrendajo.” Cortisone does not 
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appear in the English-Spanish section, but in the other section cortisona 
is glossed “cortisone.” In the English-Spanish section penicillin is 
labelled “(bioquim.),” but penicilina in the other section has no label. 

Many defects of lexicographical procedure and arrangement could 
have been eliminated in this revision, but even a cursory examination 
reveals the same inaccuracies, inconsistencies and inconveniences that we 
find in the old Cuyds. 

The capricious arrangement in the sequence of key entries and sub- 
entries frequently makes reference a tedious and time-consuming task. 
The treatment of English compound nouns is particularly unsatisfactory 
in this respect. Eng. green sand and greensand will serve as illustrations. 
Under the key entry green we find the sub-entry green sand which is 
glossed “(no greensand) arena verde o himeda.” We then have to work 
through twelve more key entries to find greensand which is glossed 
“(geol.) arenisea verde.” The reason for this unwieldy arrangement is 
the rule observed in Cuyds according to which only English compound 
nouns which are spelled as one word are listed as independent key entries, 
and those which are hyphenated or spelled as separate words are treated 
as sub-entries under the first element. However, since there is much 
fluctuation in the spelling of English compound nouns, and since there 
seems to be no attempt in Cuyds to follow any standard usage here, the 
result is that English compound nouns frequently have to be looked up 
in two different places. Similar difficulties are encountered in the listing 
of derivatives. Greed and greediness, for example, are thrown together 
as one key entry, apparently because greediness is a derivative of greed 
and is also synonymous with greed. But this is not done with any con- 
sistency. Thrift and thriftiness, for instance, are not treated in this way. 
Thrift has a key entry to itself, and thriftiness is a sub-entry of the key 
entry thriftily of which thrifty is another sub-entry. 

The lack of consistent procedure in the employment of usage labels 
makes it impossible to determine whether a given usage label refers to 
the last bold-face key entry or to the specific definition which follows. 
For example, under the key entry basilisco we find the sub-entry estar 
hecho un basilisco which is translated “to be furious, (coll.) to be hot 
under the collar.” In good lexicographical practice “(coll.)” refers to the 
last bold-face entry, but it seems obvious that the reference here is to “to 
be hot under the collar.” Sometimes phrases describing usage are con- 
fused with definitions. For example, bimonthly is glossed “bimenstral- 
(mente), cada dos meses; a veces, bimensual(mente), dos veces cada mes.” 
Is “a veces” part of the gloss, or is it explanatory? 

The new Cuyds continues to be uneven and full of inaccuracies in its 
presentation of syntax and idiom. One of its greatest shortcomings under 
this heading is the very frequent carelessness or unawareness of the dis- 
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tinction between transitive and intransitive verbs and verbal expressions. 
Many verbs have transitive and intransitive meanings thrown together 
indiseriminately. For demur we find “vn. y va. objetar, poner dificul- 
tades; aplazar o suspender (ante una duda, ete.). .. .” For decide we 
find “va. y vn. decidir, determinar, concluir, venir en, resolver, juzgar, 
sentenciar.” For hurry we find “va. y vn. apresurar(se); dar(se) prisa; 
afanar(se); (hacer) obrar a la carrera o con precipitacién. .. .” For 
jolt we find “va. y un. traque(te)ar, sacudir, dar sacudidas.” How is 
one to know which of the Spanish translations are transitive and which 
are intransitive? Perhaps we can assume that the reflexive verbs are 
translations of intransitive meanings, but this is not safe because Spanish 
reflexive verbs are not always intransitive. This procedure is obviously 
unsatisfactory. A more serious defect is the translation of transitive 
verbs and verbal expressions by intransitive verbs and verbal expres- 
sions, and vice versa. This type of inaccuracy is found on page after 
page in both sections of the dictionary. For example, under the key 
entry gaff we find the sub-entry to stand the gaff which is translated 
“aguantar o resistir bien (penas, castigo, trabajo duro, chanzas, etc.).” 
Here the English intransitive verbal expression is translated by Spanish 
transitive verbs. Removal of the parentheses would make the Spanish 
expressions intransitive and so correct the error. Henpeck is translated 
“va. dominar e importunar la mujer al marido.” The Spanish ver)al 
expression, as it stands, is intransitive. Placing la mujer al marido in 
parentheses would make it transitive as it should be. Moreover, la mujer 
would have to go in parentheses in any case, even if the verb henpeck 
were intransitive. La mujer should not be included as part of the defini- 
tion; it should only indicate that the act expressed by the verb is normally 
performed by a wife. 

Special prepositions governed by verbs are not given with any regu- 
larity or consistency. With some verbs they are indicated, with others 
they are not, and the two sections are not always coordinated in this 
matter. Olvidarse, convenir and depender have the prepositions which 
they govern indicated in both sections of the dictionary. Acercarse, 
alegrarse and referirse have their prepositions indicated in the Spanish- 
English section but not in the English-Spanish section under approach, 
rejoice and refer respectively. Semejarse and ufanarse do not have their 
prepositions indicated in the Spanish-English section, but they do in the 
other section under resemble and (take) pride (in) respectively. Atre- 
verse does not have the preposition indicated in either section. A similar 
inconsistency is noted in the treatment of idioms. The idioms hacer calor 
and tener calor, for example, appear in the Spanish-English section under 
calor, but they are not given in the English-Spanish section under hot. 
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The idioms hacer frio and tener frio, however, appear in both sections 
under frio and under cold. 

No improvement can be found in the treatment of mass-nouns and 
countables which offer special difficulties in translation. In an English- 
Spanish dictionary the most frequent type of translation problem is the 
Spanish countable which must be translated by an English mass-noun. 
No consistent procedure is followed in Cuyds in dealing with these nouns. 
A great variety of treatments is found, most of them quite inadequate. 
The pairs noticia: news, chisme: gossip, consejo: advice and mueble: furni- 
ture will serve as illustrations. For noticia we find “f. news item; news 
(gen. pl.)....” For chisme we find “m. tale of a gossip monger; gossip. 

.” For consejo we find “m. counsel, advice... .” For mueble we find 
“m. piece of furniture. —pl. chattels, furniture, household goods.” These 
nouns all present exactly the same problem (a Spanish countable versus 
an English mass-noun), yet each one receives a different treatment. The 
first one is handled by giving the English mass-noun accompanied by the 
counter item followed by the English mass-noun without a counter and a 
not-too-enlightening bit of information concerning the use of the plural 
of the Spanish noun. (We must guess, assume or infer that the ex- 
planatory parenthesis has reference to the Spanish word. Its position 
would indicate that it refers to the English word immediately preceding, 
but since the English word has no plural, ....) The second word is 
treated by giving a definition in which the genus is a countable followed 
by the English mass-noun without any attempt at explanation. The 
third word is translated by an English noun which is used both as a 
mass-noun and as a countable followed by another noun which is used 
exclusively as a mass-noun. Here we have no explanation and no dif- 
ferentiation. In the last example the Spanish singular is translated by 
the English mass-noun accompanied by the counter piece, and the Spanish 
plural is translated by the English mass-noun without a counter plus two 
plurals of English countables. Examining these same words in the 
English-Spanish section, we find the same inconsistency and inadequacy, 
and with no apparent relation to the treatments in the Spanish-English 
section. Of the various treatments quoted here that of mueble is cer- 
tainly the most effective and the most accurate. The very same procedure 
could have been used in dealing with the other words.* 

Some of the defects pointed out above are, of course, not peculiar to 
Cuyas. They are defects of bilingual lexicography in general. No 
bilingual dictionary is entirely free of them, and the majority of bilingual 
dictionaries are not nearly so reliable as Cuyds. However, a much su- 


1 For a detailed study of this problem see my monograph, Lexical Number 
in Spanish Nouns with Reference to their English Equivalents (Philadelphia, 
1952). 
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perior achievement was expected of a leader in the English-Spanish field. 
It is regrettable that while monolingual lexicography (particularly in 
English-language dictionaries) has made such great progress, bilingual 
lexicography still lags far behind. 
James E. [ANNUCCI 
Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 


Lexical Number in Spanish Nouns with Reference to their English Equiva- 
lents. By James E. Iannucci. University of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Philadelphia, 1952: xii + 80 pages. 


Professor Iannuecci’s monograph, essentially an essay in classification, 
concerns itself with the problem of the use of a plural noun in Spanish 
(e.g., narices) where English uses a singular (nose) or, though it occurs 
with less frequency, the use of a singular in Spanish (e.g., avena), the 
equivalent of which in English is plural (oats). It is only too true, as 
the author reminds us (p. xii), that foreign-language grammars rarely do 
justice to the problem, usually leaving the instructor to be the victim of 
students’ frustration when they discover that both consejos and consejo, 
for example, may be translatable as “advice.” A discussion of the matter 
is consequently most welcome. 

Apropos of Meyer-Liibke’s explanation of the use of the plural in 
buenas noches, cited by our author on p. ix, it would not be inappropriate 
to recall that another observer of the phenomenon has explained the plural 
as due, if I interpret him correctly, to the desire to extend the greeting to 
other occasions (P. Forster, Spanische Sprachlehre [Berlin, 1880], § 387, 
4). Although the matter did not fall within the scope of Professor Ian- 
nucci’s study, the likely Oriental, i.e., Arabic source of many of the charac- 
teristic formulas of Spanish courtesy (estdé a su disposicién, ésta es su casa, 
4Usted gusta?, si Dios quiere, que Dios guarde, etc.), has been lately de- 
veloped by Professor Castro (Espafia en su historia [Buenos Aires, 1948], 
pp. 86 ff.), whose pages are worth the attention of anyone who has reflected 
on the anomaly of buenos dias, buenas tardes, buenas noches and other set 
phrases without counterpart in the familiar languages of western Europe. 

In his first chapter Professor Iannucci sums up earlier mention and dis- 
cussion of the problem—it goes back to Aristotle—and introduces the chief 
elements of his terminology, which is fundamentally that of Jespersen (p. 
6): lexical number, wherein plurality is expressed by a particular term 
(e.g., army) as contrasted with grammatical number (e.g.,'soldiers, plural 
of soldier), mass-noun (e.g., wheat, machinery) and countables (e.g., 
house, horse). He repeats Jespersen’s caution against confusing mass- 
nouns and collectives; the former imply no unit, the latter definitely imply 
a unit, which can moreover be pluralized. “Poultry,” “luggage,” “silver- 
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ware” are mass-nouns; “navy,” “team,” “jury,” “committee” are true col- 
lectives. The latter may be pluralized but may not ordinarily (yet cf. p. 46) 
be used with adjectives of quantity (much, more, less, enough, some; ef. p. 
18): “nations” but not “much nation,” ete. Yet gente, the author argues, 
is not a genuine collective because it does not fall within other formal eri- 
teria which differentiate mass-nouns and collectives (pp. 26-27). Another 
technical term, borrowed this time from analyses of the Japanese language, 
is “counter,” that is, a word like “piece” (two pieces of good advice), “case” 
(several cases of measles), or “head” (one head of lettuce). 

After detailed analysis of his material, taken primarily from prose lit- 
erary texts of the present century, and therefore representative presumably 
of modern usage, the author presents his conclusions (pp. 69-72). He had 
earlier (p. 32) recalled Professor Keniston’s data which suggest that the 
use of the plural of abstract nouns in Spanish, that is, the tendency to 
conecretize the same, has greatly increased since the sixteenth century. He 
had also pointed out (p. 38) that locwras, for example, is not invariably 
the plural of the abstract noun locura but in addition the plural of the 
concrete singular locura, act or instance of madness. Now he comes to the 
more general conclusion that Spanish has a greater preference for “count- 
ables” and consequently a lesser one for “counters” (consejos but “pieces 
of advice”). Apropos of his earlier observation (p. 44) that in line with 
this inclination Spanish, more often than English, uses the indefinite article 
with abstract nouns modified by an adjective: navegdbamos con una gran 
lentitud, there is a citation from Gili Gaya’s Curso superior de sintazxis 
espaiiola (México, D. F., 1943, § 183) which remarks that the use of the 
indefinite article makes the adjective more emphatic. It may be noted 
that one or another authority does not approve of the construction, con- 
sidering it an outright Gallicism (Toro y Gisbert, Los nuevos derroteros 
del idioma [Paris, 1918], pp. 199-200). Of the two devices by which 
Spanish converts countables into mass-nouns one is the use of the singular 
plus an adjective of quantity, the substantive then assuming plural force: 
Hay mucho nifio aqui (p. 45). By the several erudites who have spoken 
of the construction (Juan de Valdés, Cuervo, Lang, Hanssen, Keniston) 
the adjectives most frequently listed are mucho, cuanto, tanto, alguno. Is 
it accident that poco is not so used (does one ever say hay poco nifio 
aqui?) or is some philosophical problem involved? 

Professor Iannucci’s final conclusion is that most bilingual dictionaries 
are inadequate or inconsistent in their treatment of the problem, as indeed 
they are. Though investigation has not yet reached the point where one 
ean regularly prophesy instances in which Spanish and English usages 
will differ, this essay cannot fail to add to its understanding by almost 
anyone interested in languages. 

Rosert K. SPavuLDIne 

University of California 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Los libros del conquistador. By Irving A. Leonard. Traduccién de 
Mario Monteforte Toledo revisada por Juli4n Calvo. Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica, México-Buenos Aires, 1953: 399 pages. 


This volume is a translation of Professor Leonard’s Books of the Brave, 
Being an Account of Books and of Men in the Spanish Conquest and 
Settlement of the Sixteenth-Century New World (Harvard University 
Press, 1949), which, along with earlier and subsequent studies by the 
same author on this important subject, has made it impossible to speak 
of the Spanish colonial regime as “tres siglos de . . . oscurantismo.” 
The Spanish edition offers, as an Apéndice, eight of the most interesting 
book lists upon which this investigation is based. These cover 119 pages 
and give eloquent testimony to the truth of Professor Leonard’s con- 
clusions. It is regrettable that the Indice analitico (pp. 388-396) does 
not list the authors of books mentioned in the eight Documentos. Many 
of the books listed were of interest not only to the Spanish colonists but 
to Rabelais, to Erasmus, and to the entire learned world in the sixteenth 
century. (See V. L. Saulnier’s edition of Pantagruel [Paris, 1946], p. 
xxiv, n. 4, and p. xxv, n. 1.) It is to be hoped that Professor Leonard 
will find a publisher willing to reproduce all the documents in his pos- 
session, and that he will publish them with an adequate index. This 
would make possible an integrated study of the Spanish book trade as 
an extension of the European book trade in the Renaissance—an im- 
portant aspect of the intellectual “expansion of Europe.” 


O. H. G. 


José Marti, Epic Chronicler of the United States in the Eighties. By 
Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez. The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1952: xiii + 79 pages. 


This pleasantly written book is more of a eulogy of Marti than a 
thorough study of his attitude toward the United States. It consists of 
nine brief essays in which the author blends his own experiences and 
ideas with those of the great Cuban. In the last and most substantial of 
these essays, “David and Goliath,” Marti appears as a Spanish American 
David confronting an imperialistic North American Goliath. More than 
as a Cuban, the author sees him as a knight-errant of liberty and freedom 
of continental scope who never ceased to fight for them until he died: 
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“He fought Spain and Spanish American despots, and as soon as he 
discovered the expansionistic tendency of certain economic interests in 
the United States and the imperialistic ambitions of some of the political 
leaders, he combated both with unabated zeal and energy. ... Years 
before ‘manifest destiny’ became openly imperialistic and the United 
States began to tread upon its neighbor’s sovereignty, Marti foresaw the 
danger and warned ‘his America’ in a ceaseless crusade, which lasted over 
fifteen years and which Latin America—much to its regret—did not 
heed.” Professor Gonzdlez has some excellent paragraphs, but he seldom 
reaches the deep sincerity of Marti or the objective serenity of Rodé, 
whom he seems to emulate; also, the omission of pertinent facts seriously 
hinders a complete vision of the great Cuban apostle. 
José ve Onis 


Joio de Barros. Ropica Pnefma. Vol. I. Facsimile reproduction of 
the 1532 edition. Instituto de Alta Cultura, Lisbon, 1952: vi + (4) 
+193 pages. 


Christian Humanism, as this dialogue for the conversion of the worldly 
shows, had one of its early Portuguese representatives in Joao de Barros, 
royal treasurer of the India House and, later on, royal historian. He 
wrote at the request of a friend and relative, Duarte de Resende, just 
returned from grading i the Spice Islands. Inspired by their common 
preoccupation “vith business affairs, he learnedly called his dialogue 
“Ropica Pnefma,” or “Spiritual Merchandise.” The plot is medieval al- 
legory: the cus:oms inspector Reason examines seven bales of merchan- 
dise which the graders Will and Understanding have bought with the aid 
of Time. Thé merchandise turns out to be the seven cardinal sins. Suit- 
able quotations from the two Testaments, the Church Fathers, and the 
ancient classics, especially Aristotle, Cicero and Horace, spice the colloquy, 
as do timely allusions to Erasmus and Luther, inter alia, and to the 
contemporary advances in geography. Only one complete copy, owned 
by Harvard, is known of this rare book. Its text lends itself to a fasci- 
nating study, already undertaken by I. S. Révah, who expects to publish 
it shortly as the second volume of the work. 

GERALD M, Moser 
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